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THE HOME-WORK OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
BY REV. W. H. EATON, D.D., OF KEENE, N.H. 


THERE is a feeling pervading the hearts even of the friends of foreign missions, that 
there are certain persons called to be secretaries, executive committee, and other 
official agents, to whom under God the Aome-work is wholly committed. But this service 
cannot all be done in the rooms at Boston, any more than an immense line of railway 
can all be built in an office at New York. ‘There is indeed great responsibility upon the 
official managers, as they must have the general oversight of the entire home-field, and 
be in frequent communication with every part of that field ; so that when asked, What is 
the interest in foreign missions in New Hampshire, or New York, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, 
or Iowa? they can answer as satisfactorily as when asked the question in relation to Mas- 
sachusetts. It is a heavy tax both upon the brain and the heart. The men at the rooms 
should constitute a kind of moral centre from which there should go forth an influence 
that shall flash upon the minds and hearts of the churches with more than electric power. 
We have the fullest confidence that our brethren whom we have put in this position are 
doing their part of the work well. If the churches do not respond cheerfully, and 
according to their measure of responsibility, they alone are at fault. 

What, then, is the home-work of all the home-workers — churches, pastors, Sunday 
schools — in connection with these official representatives? 


I. 


TO BRING THE SELFISH PRINCIPLE INTO SUBORDINATION TO THE BENEVOLENT 
PRINCIPLE. 


This is radical: it lays the axe at the root of the tree. It is the training of the be- 
liever in the first principles of growth in grace, — that, if he would /ve daily, he must die 
daily; if he would save much, he must dose much. Nature is full of this lesson. Every 
stream that runs into the ocean has its- fountain supplied by waters from the ocean. 
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Every grain of wheat that falls into the ground, and dies, brings forth much fruit. The 
Bible is full of this lesson. Jesus himself is crowned with glory and honor on account 
of the suffering of death. And Christ everywhere teaches his followers, that, if they 
would wear the crown, they must first bear the cross ; that, if they would receive bounti- 
fully, they must give bountifully ; that, if they would prosper at home, they must send the 
gospel abroad. 

Now, this idea is easily ‘enough accepted as an article of creed in all our churches ; 
but practically it is too much like the faith of devils. We stand and tremble in view of 
it, without entering in experimentally, and enjoying it. We may abound in labors of love 
in our own parishes, where we can see the happy effects of our toil, and still be very 
stinted and sparing in our works of faith in foreign missions, where, from the necessity of 
the case, we must exercise long patience for the precious fruit. And yet the true idea of 
the gospel is, the farther we are from se/f, the nearer we are to Christ. Working for 
foreign missions tends to lift one out of self, to carry one away from self: hence, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, we are taught, first of all, to ask for the conversion of the world to Christ. 

As pastors, our faith in this doctrine is far too weak. In many cases we act as if we 
' believed that what our churches give for foreign missions is so much taken out of our 
own mouths. Hence we pursue that course which limits the sympathies, prayers, labors, 
and contributions of our people within the narrow confines of a single parish, or at most 
within the boundaries of our own State ; and, in thus confining the stream of benevolence, 
it nearly dries up, verifying the Scripture, that “from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” When we shall have more of the experience of Paul, so that 
we can say with him, “ As dying, and, behold, we live ; as poor, yet making many rich ; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things,” our mouths will be open, our heart 
will be enlarged, and the minds of our people, if straitened, will not be straitened in us, 
but in themselves. If we would lay the foundation of missionary work in the hearts of 
our people, we must urge home this one lesson,— the subordination of the selfish principle 
to the benevolent principle, by precept and example ; commending it, in line upon line, 
to every man’s conscience, and illustrating it by frequent calls of charity for the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom to earth’s remotest bound. 


II. 


THE PROPER ORGANIZATION OF THE SPIRITUAL FORCES OF EACH CHURCH TO THIS 


END. 


All efficient bodies organize for the work which they have to do. Political parties, 
friends of moral reform, friends of education, and friends of corruption, all organize for 
their specific work. Little can be done without it. There is immense power in all our 
small churches for just such work as we are contemplating ; but it must be combined 
and developed to be made efficient. It is too often taken for granted that the power is 
not there ; so that nothing is done. It is not unfrequently the case, that, if you ask some 
prominent member what has been done in his church for foreign missions the past year, 
he will turn to his wife with the question, and very likely she will say, “ Well, really, I 
don’t know. We took a collection for some object: I guess it was for foreign missions.” 


Now, a church in such a state is sadly out of order: it is demoralized. Its light is under 
a bushel. 


|_| 
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Too many of our churches are like McClellan’s army. They spend all their time in 
getting ready for self-defence: so they fall into a “masterly inactivity.” What they 
need is to organize their forces with reference to a prolonged movement on the enemy, 
as Grant did; and then they may say with him, “ We propose to fight it out on this line, 
if it takes all summer.” 

We would not suggest an organization on the principle of the Romish Church ; though 
we may learn from the Papists the vast importance of working on some plan. But theirs 
is too mechanical and burdensome. It denies the right of private judgment, and sup- 
presses true soul-liberty. If, however, by an unrighteous system, they can accomplish 
as much as they do through the agency of the poor, what, under God, may not our 
churches, even the very poorest of them, working on the line of divine providence, ac- 
complish in fulfilling their part of the great commission! Still their spiritual forces 
must be properly arranged, and adjusted to this end. In this effort there must be no re- 
straint, as if the will of any one man was law. There must be the largest liberty. All 
must be voluntary. We know how achurch will generally rally around a new pastor, and 
of its own accord organize itself for home-work. We know how a church will cheerfully 
organize for a revival, each member taking what he believes to be his appropriate place, 
under the inspiration of an evangelist. Though these efforts are spasmodic, they usually 
accomplish the end in view. Many deal with foreign mission-work more from impulse than 
from principle. Nothing is done till some secretary or agent comes along, and makes a 
stirring appeal, when quite a generous collection for that people is taken. This is better 
than nothing. But what I would suggest is, that every church, no matter how small or 
poor, form some plan under the leadership of the pastor, by which it shall contribute stated/y 
for the spread of the gospel in foreign lands. And should not every pastor, under God, be 
amaster-builder? Let him sit down in his study with his Bible before him, and draught a 
plan, agreeably to the outline drawn in the New Testament, adapted to the circumstances 
of his own people, by which there shall be a regular systematic effort for foreign missions 
at least once a year: let him lay this before the church for their consideration and 
adoption, so that it shall be truly their plan, as well as his, and then labor with this end 
in view all the year round. There is nothing difficult about this. It requires a little 
effort, a little judicious management to begin with, and a little persistency of purpose to 


carry it out. Then we shall “ behold your order and the steadfastness of your faith in 
Christ.” 


III. 
FURNISH EVERY CHURCH WITH THE PROPER MATERIALS FOR WORK. 


There is labor in getting ready for any undertaking. Every great enterprise in some 
way sends forward its message: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way.” How can our brethren pray with 
any degree of intelligence or encouragement for the conversion of the heathen, or con- 
tribute of their money to this end with any just sense of their responsibility, unless they 
are kept informed of what God is doing though the agency of our missionaries? And 
how shall they be duly informed, unless the preacher from his well-stored mind set before 
his people, at proper seasons, the progressive work of Christ’s kingdom in foreign lands ? 
Paul and Barnabas, when they returned to Antioch, gathered the church together, and re- 
hearsed all that God had done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles. So the pastor, true to his Lord’s commission, must keep abreast of the 
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times in this respect ; and in his own way, according to the plan he has formed in his own 
mind, he must pour forth out of his own heart, into the ears of all his congregation, the 
choicest items of missionary intelligence which he has gathered from all sources. But it 
may be asked, Why present this news in sermons, since it is all found in our monthly peri- 
odicals? Do all our hearers take “ The Baptist Magazine,” and “ The Macedonian and 
Helping Hand,” to say nothing of missionary periodicals of other denominations? “The 
Macedonian ” certainly should be in every family that can be persuaded to read it. Ask 
one man for money that you may be able to put this precious sheet of missionary intelli- 
gence into his poorer neighbor’s home. Commend it especially to the women of the 
parish as their own chosen organ of woman’s work in the redemption of her sex. Still 
the newspaper does not take the place of preaching, else why not give your hearers one 
of Spurgeon’s printed sermons, instead of preparing one half as good yourself? If you 
give the paper to one of your people, you are not sure that it will ever be opened. If it 
is opened, the article he ought most of all to read may be omitted. But what you 
present from the desk will be heard. Then, again, reading from a paper makes very little 
impression compared with hearing the same facts from the messenger of God, as he stands 
in his place before the people. Still I do not think it best to be confined to any one way 
of imparting information on this subject. We must put the periodicals into as many 
families as possible. Gather from them all the light we can ourselves, and pour it forth 
into the minds of our people in the general assembly on the sabbath, and also at the 
monthly concert. 

In this way the members of our churches will soon find that they have material lying 
round in the mind just adapted to foreign mission-work. And, if we observe closely, we 
shall soon learn that one brother uses his in prayer, another in exhortation, and still an- 
other in illustrating his sabbath-school lesson, while all are stimulated by it to increase 
the amount of their contributions to the cause. 


IV. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK. 


This will call forth the inventive genius of the pastor ; for it will mainly devolve on him 
to contrive expedients for interesting the largest possible number in his parish in this 
cause. “The monthly concerts” must not only be held ; but they must be made attrac- 
tive and impressive. Instead of postponing them in times of revival, these refreshing 
seasons of grace should be turned to the quickening of the missionary meeting ; so that 
among the first impressions of the convert should be the fact that the fe/d in which he 
is to labor as a Christian is the world. Some find it hard work to sustain the missionary 
concert. Experience has proved that it is just like other meetings in this respect, that, 
if our own hearts are there, others will soon catch the spirit ; and, when even a few of the 
members of the church are interested, they will essentially aid in making it a meeting 
both attractive and effective to many who seldom come to any other social prayer-meeting. 
In many of our churches, under the direction of a wise pastor, some few brethren and 
sisters can be found, who will very materially aid him in the concerts by presenting short 
written or unwritten reports concerning some one mission-station. He‘can assign the 
field, and furnish the proper sources of information. This course will do a world of good 
to those who prepare the reports, and make the missionary meeting a power in advancing 
the cause of Christ. 
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But we must not stop here: indeed, if we go so far, we cannot stop. We have created 
an interest on behalf of foreign missions that impels us onward, so that we can but pray, 
like the Macedonian Christians, “with much entreaty,” that we may enjoy the privilege 
of ministering to the heathen. And that pastor is not the faithful watchman who has gone 
up into the watch-tower on the walls of Zion, and surveyed the whole field, who will con- 
fine the opportunity of receiving gifts for this cause to those who attend the monthly 
concerts. All cannot come who would. All will not come who would give. The op- 
portunity of giving statedly to foreign missions should be granted to all the members of 
one’s parish. If one declines at one time, he may contribute the next time. If he re- 
fuses nineteen times in succession, he may cheerfully give on the twentieth call. Because 
a man is not converted by your first sermon, you do not give him over, and cease labor- 
ing for his spiritual awakening : so we must not withhold the offortunity of giving, from 
any under our ministry, simply because they do not improve it. The last call may be the 
effectual one. At any rate, we have this consolation, if we do our duty, and our hear- 
ers perish in their covetousness, we have delivered our souls. 

Just how often an effort should be made to raise money in any one church for foreign 
missions, and in just what way the effort should be put forth, must depend largely upon 
the character and circumstances of the church. The opportunity may be presented to 
some churches in some form every sabbath, to others every month, and to others only 
once a quarter. It depends mainly upon the amount of training a church has received 
in this direction. But, if it is just beginning to learn the missionary alphabet, it will for- 
get as fast as it learns, unless the opportunity for giving is presented as often as once a 
year. 

Whether the contribution shall be taken in the form of a collection in the congregation, 
or made by the aid of solicitors in the parish, must depend partly upon the pastor’s tact 
in arranging for the whole work of Christian beneficence in the church, and partly upon 
the material of which the church is composed. Two things should be carefully observed, 
— that an opportunity be presented to a// the members of our respective parishes to aid in 
the world’s conversion ; and that this opportunity be given sfatedly as often as the peo- 
ple are able to bear it. 

That every church should be a missionary body, testifying of Christ, and ministering to 
those whom he came to save, it must be emptied of self, and pervaded with the spirit of 
Christian benevolence. Its spiritual forces must be combined and set in order especially 
to this end. That it may work intelligently and efficiently, it must be furnished with the 
needed information.. That it may develop its spirit and its strength, opportunities must 
be presented before it for improvement. May the ome-work of foreign missions be so 
taken up, that the device on our missionary seal, “ Ready for the altar or the plough,” may 
be truly significant of the sentiment of our churches! 


OUR MISSIONARIES. 
BY REV. DR. SHAILER OF PORTLAND, ME. 
A TRULY devout mind perceives God in all his providence. In all the great events which 


things. Nature is full of him; and history is affect nations, convulse continents, or change 
but the unfolding of his plans, the working of the destiny of our race, even the undevout 
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acknowledge God’s power and providential 
dealings with men; but they do not perceive 
that the admission of a general providence in- 
volves, as a logical sequence, the admission of 
special providences. The greater includes the 
less ; and all general providences are but the 
combination and culmination of a thousand 
specific providences, which, like the wheels 
within wheels, as seen in the vision of the old 
prophet, have been harmoniously at work, 
achieving at length these grand and impres- 
sive results. And a sound philosophy, espe- 
cially a Christian philosophy, teaches us to 
recognize the special in every general provi- 
dence of God. The enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions, as commenced by the American churches 
early in the present century, has, by the gran- 
deur of its march, the comprehensiveness of 
its design, the greatness of its extent, proved 
one of the most wonderful events by which 
the century is marked. In its whole history 
we can clearly trace the hand of God, the 
unfolding of his purpose in regard to giving 
the gospel to all the nations. But in no part 
of this wonderful movement is the hand of 
God more clearly visible than in that which 
pertains to the denomination that we repre- 
sent. The circumstances which awakened the 
attention of our churches to this work, en- 
listed their sympathies, combined their in- 
terests, concentrated their efforts, and supplied 
the requisite funds, were strikingly peculiar. 
The Baptists of this country have never failed 
to recognize and acknowledge the manifest 
working of God’s providence in the direct and 
immediate causes which Jed them to engage 
so generally and so heartily in this enterprise. 
It was to them as clearly the voice of God 
which called them to the work, as though that 
voice had come audibly from the skies. All 
who are familiar with the origin and early his- 
tory of our missions will understand how this 
was so. And, in admitting this, we must also 
admit that He who called them to this work 
called them to use the means for its successful 
prosecution which might be at their control. 
They did not know in what way or in what 
measure these means would be supplied. 


THE KIND OF MEN NEEDED. 


And, provided they could obtain the funds 
requisite, still it was not easy to see from 
what source the men fitted for such a work 
would come; for it was perceived by dis- 


cerning men at an early period that those sent 
to foreign fields should be men of a high order, 
not merely in regard to piety, but in those en- 
dowments of nature and grace which combine 
in a noble and exalted manhood. It was seen 
that these men were to have most important 
trusts committed to them; that they were to 
be situated where measures of the greatest 
magnitude were to be adopted, plans for pres- 
ent and future action devised, positions for 
effective operations selected, and manifold 
interests consulted, without the presence and 
counsels of others whose varied and larger 
experience could assist them in their decis- 
ions. And, as such responsibilities were to 
come upon them in commencing and prosecut- 
ing their work, it was necessary that they 
should be men of well balanced and well cul- 
tivated intellects, men capable of forming 
sound opinions independently of others, men,— 
therefore, of cool judgment, and great practical 
discrimination, — men of much patience and 
unyielding perseverance,— men of conservative 
prudence, and yet of bold and daring courage 
and energy, — men of faith and prayer, of hope 
and love, impelled and sustained by the unfail- 
ing love of Christ. Moreover, it was under- 
stood that some of these men, at least, must 
be profound scholars, accurate and critical in 
their knowledge of the Scriptures ; for these 
Scriptures were to be put into new languages, 
for those who had never known them. And, 
besides these, there must be among these men 
some of commanding powers to organize, capa- 
ble, not only of comprehending the work as a 
whole, but of comprehending it in detail; un- 
derstanding, not only how to form a general 
plan, but also the minute things by which that 
plan could be carried into successful operation. 
In fine, it was seen that there must be in those 
selected as missionaries a rare combination of 
talents both natural and acquired (which but 
few persons possessed), or our labors would 
prove abortive and unsuccessful. And where 
were the men with such qualifications to be 
found ; and, if found, would they in the maturity 
of their years engage in such an enterprise ? 
And would it be wise to send them, provided 
they were themselves willing? These were 
questions which were encountered and con- 
sidered at the very outset, and caused no little 
embarrassment to those who had the manage- 
ment of our missionary concerns. It was 
found on mature deliberation to be advisable 
and necessary, in the appointment of mission- 
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aries, to rely chiefly upon young men, whose 
characters were but partially developed, and 
whose talents for responsible labors were un- 
tried. Such could more readily acquire lan- 
guage, conform to new habits, submit to 
changes of climate, and, if spared and success- 
ful, would have a longer time to give to the 
service than those who might enter upon it in 
maturer years. But such conclusions imposed 
upon those by whom the selection and ap- 
pointment of missionaries were made a new 
responsibility. Instead of looking at character 
and practical ability as having been tried, they 
were obliged to look at elements of character 
yet to be developed, and form an opinion from 
what was, as to what probably would be, — 
judge from the sapling as to the size and 
stateliness which the tree in its maturity would 
assume. And this, as every one knows, is a 
most difficult task, requiring the keenest dis- 
cernment and the most careful discrimination. 
One trait of character must be weighed and 
estimated after another, until physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally the whole man is con- 
sidered, and an opinion favorable or unfavor- 
able is formed as to his fitness or unfitness for 
the work. And then, when human powers are 
taxed to their utmost, they cannot comprehend 
all. No finite -mind can determine with pre- 
cision into what kind of a man, in all respects, 
a youth will grow. And hence, from the com- 
mencement, there has been the feeling that 
this was a matter where divine wisdom and 
guidance were especially needed, and should 
be sought. It was known and felt that He who 
looks along the pathway of every one, and 
knows all things, must determine such a ques- 
tion, or men would be appointed, and sent into 
the field, as missionaries who would not be 
adapted to such service, and who would bring 
calamity and dishonor to the missions. Hence, 
all through our missionary history, prayer for 
guidance in the selection of men has been 
constant and earnest. And we think the feel- 
ing has prevailed to an unusual degree, that, in 
answer to prayer, God would guide in this 
matter; that He, who by his strange pro- 
vidence gave us Judson and Rice at first, 
would give other men of like spirit, worthy to 
be the associates and successors of those 
whom he first gave. 


THE RETROSPECT. 


And how wonderfully God has met our 
faith and expectations in this! Having to-day 
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as we do, a standpoint from which we can look 
back over a period of threescore years, and 
examine with minuteness all our history dur- 
ing that period, we can see how marked is the 
providence of God in furnishing the men who 
have been selected for our several missions. 
I would not be understood as intimating that 
no errors have been committed by our Board 
and Executive Committee in this respect, for 
the wisest of men sometimes fail to interpret 
rightly what seems a divine providence ; nor 
would I intimate that all the wise and good 
men whom we have had in the foreign field 
have been equally wise and good, for some of 
them, at times, have shown that they were in- 
tensely human: but, taken as a whole, I do 
desire to say of them, that I know not where 
to look, in any department of Christian effort, 
for an equal number of men and women that 
can surpass them in adaptedness to their work, 
in high-toned intellectual and moral character, 
in fidelity to the trusts committed to them, in 
sound judgment and practical good sense, and 
in all those qualities which tend to exalt and 
dignify our common humanity. Look over 
the list as a whole, think of what they have 
been, and of what they have done, and say 
where, in an equal number of laborers, so 
many noble specimens of our race can be 
found. Or take up the list, and consider 
these men and women separately, and you 
will find names there which would be an honor 
to any denomination of Christians, and to any 
nation they represented, —names which have 
a reputation that is world-wide, — names 
which “ posterity will not willingly let die,” — 
names which, ever fragrant, ever honored, 
shall in the ages to come shine with increasing 
lustre, embalmed among the illustrious things 
of immortality. I do not exaggerate when I 
say, that, among all the heroes and heroines of 
history, I know of none who performed nobler 
or more self-sacrificing deeds, none who dis- 
played a loftier courage, or are more worthy 
to be held in everlasting remembrance, than 
some of these missionaries. This is not the 
place or the occasion to delineate with any 
particularity the character and work of these 
men and women. A mere glance ata few of 
them, if you are familiar with their history, will 
suggest proof of all I have said in their favor. 


THE MISSIONARY CATALOGUE. 


There was JUDSON, whose ripe scholar- 
ship and _ manly qualities entitle him to a rank 
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among the foremost of men; who endured 
hardship and suffering as “a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ,” and entitled him to the appel- 
lation of “ Jesus Christ’s man ;” whose patience 
and industry failed not till he had given the 
Burmans the entire Scriptures in their own 
tongue, and prepared a complete dictionary of 
their language; and whose fame is as wide as 
the ocean in which he was entombed, extend- 
ing to the shores of every continent.~ WADE, 
who, though in some respects less brilliant and 
scholarly than Judson, yet possessed. talents 
of a high order; who reduced the Karen lan- 
guage to writing, and thus gave that interest- 
ing race facilities for reading the word of 
God ; and whose long life of varied service and 
usefulness no words of ours can describe. 
BOARDMAN, whose memory is ever hallowed 
for his devotedness; who went first of all as a 
preacher in the jungles of the Karens, and 
whose short term of service was closed amidst 
the wildest scenes of Nature, with the sub- 
limest triumphs of grace. Mason, who took 
the work where it was left by Boardman ; whose 
critical attainments and research, and whose 
varied labors in different fields, have proved him 
to be more than an ordinary man. KINCAID, 
who loved the work, and whose earnest, im- 
pulsive nature, and unquenchable zeal, urged 
him to deeds of noble daring; and who was 
capable of moving and melting any audience by 
his words of impassioned eloquence. BEN- 
NETT, the printer and preacher, whose busi- 
ness-training and business-habits have made 
his counsels and labors an incalculable benefit to 
the mission. VINTON, whose strong physical 
constitution rendered him almost insensible 
to fatigue ; whose will and purpose were as 
firm as the majestic oak; whose prayers 
seemed to take hold on the throne of God, 
and made you feel that the throne must come 
down to the earth, or the earth move upward 
to the throne ; whose usefulness among the 
Karens no arithmetic can measure. Com- 
STOCK, the converted lawyer, of sound and 
discriminating judgment, whose superior 
talents promised to give him an honored place 
among statesmen in his own land, and raised 
high expectation as to his wide usefulness 
abroad, but, alas! whose commanding form 
was early stricken down by fever, and mould- 
ers back to dust in the deadly climate of Ar- 
racan. ABBOTT, whose genial piety, tender 
sympathies, sunny countenance, pleasing ad- 
dress, and peculiar magnetism, gave him won- 
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derful power in approaching even the heathen 
heart ; and who, though not a profound scholar, 
was a noble man, and in his sphere one of the 
most successful of missionaries. DEAN, the 
courteous and dignified gentleman, the trueest 
and most amiable of friends, the judicious 
counsellor, the patient laborer, the faithful 
missionary, the noblest of men, whose very 
countenance is of itself a benediction. BRon- 
SON, whose mild and gentle manners, de- 
voted piety, prudent measures, and diversified 
labors, have given him a commanding influence 
throughout the whole province of Assam. 
BINNEY, the accomplished scholar, the sound 
theologian, who for years sustained the rep- 
utation of a most successful pastor of a large 
city church, and afterwards as one of the most 
learned and popular of college presidents in 
this country, and now at the head of the im- 
portant theological school at Rangoon. STE- 
VENS, whose patient, lovely spirit, whose un- 
tiring industry and faithfulness, whose large 
attainments in knowledge, whose readiness to 
perform service for the Master in any place, 
and of any kind, have endeared him to his 
brethren, and shown the excellent qualities of 
a Christian manhood. Day, whose modest 
worth and ardent piety were not appreciated 
by all; whose living faith sustained him amidst 
untold discouragements for many years, while, 
“hoping against hope,” he sowed many of the 
seeds which have at length produced the 
golden harvest among the Teloogoos. These, 
and such men as Osgood, Howard, Simons, 
Ingalls, Haswell (father and son), Cross, Har- 
ris, Hancock, Brayton, Beecher, Webb, Bixby, 
Thomas, Benjamin, Bunker, Stilson, Hall, Van 
Meter, Douglass, Crawley, Smith, Ranney, 
Rose, Carpenter, Harris, Hascall, Norris, 
Hopkinson, and Eveleth in the various mis- 
sions in Burmah. 

In the province of Assam, — in addition to 
Bronson, — Brown, Thomas, Danforth, Stod- 
dard, Ward, and Whiting. 

In Siam, Jones, Smith, Jencks, Slafter, Reed, 
and Chandler. 

In China, Goddard, Johnson, Lord, Ash- 
more, Knowlton, Sawtelle, and McGowan. 

In the Teloogoo Mission, Jewett, Van Husen, 
and Douglass. 

In Africa, Crocker, Clark, Mylne, Constan- 
tine, and Fielding. 

In Greece, Pasco, Buell, Arnold, and Love. 

In France, Willmarth, Willard, and Shel- 
don. 
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In Germany, Oncken, the great organizer. 

In Sweden, Wiberg and Broady. 

In Indian Missions, Evans, Pratt, 
Jones. 

What a company of men who have been in 
our service! Nor is it, with me, distance that 
“lends enchantment to the view; ” for, with 
the exception of Boardman, I knew personally 
every one of those men: their forms, their 
features of countenance, their habits of speak- 
ing, are before me with a distinctness as 
clearly defined as though I were actually in 
their presence. With many of them I was as- 
sociated in stuuy ; some were my classmates ; 
some were the most intimate friends I ever 
had or ever shall have on earth ; some were 
my pupils; others have been my guests for 
days, preached in my pulpit; of some I was 
pastor: and I know whereof I affirm, when I 
say, taken as a whole, they are a noble com- 


and 
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pany, while zzdividuals among them were the 
richest and rarest specimens of a complete 
manhood that I have ever found in my inter- 
course with the world. And, besides these, 
there were some — whom I did not know, and 
never saw —who have an honorable record, 
and whose names contribute to swell the roll of 
honor as we contemplate “ our missionaries.” 
The brief space allowed for this paper pre- 
vents more than an allusion to the female 
missionaries who have been associated in 
labor and sympathy and sacrifices with these 
men. Suffice it here to say, they were a most 
worthy and self-sacrificing company. History 
has no names which shed a brighter lustre 
upon the sex than some of these. For heroic 
deeds, patient endurance, and exalted womanly 
virtues, they hold a rank among the foremost 
of all ages and nations, deserving the highest 
honors which posterity will render to them. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


.« BY REV. A. K. P. SMALL OF PORTLAND, ME. 


1st, Zhe command of Christ. This alone, 
it would seem, should be sufficient argument 
for his real followers. To such, can there be 
higher law, or more satisfactory reason for ac- 
tion, than the known will of the Master ? What 
is the essential feature of true discipleship, but 
the spirit of obedience, which says, “It is thine 
to direct, mine to obey ” ? 

2d, Zhe very nature of Christianity. Is 
not something of the missionary spirit as es- 
sential to the Christian life as is breathing to 
the physical life? The animal life shows itself 
in physical action: the savage life appears in 
coarse brutality ; the common citizen life, in 
the various worldly efforts and enterprises. 
But is not a first impulse of the renewed life 
through the gift of Christ an impulse of be- 
nevolence, of desire to impart of the gift? It 
shows itself in using the first, nearest oppor- 
tunity, and in wider ranges, with increase of 
opportunity, so long as there is known another 
to whom the gift may be presented. 

Christ came to save the world. The plan 
plainly is to do it through the gospel, carried 
by his people. To be among his people is to 


be in spirit with him in his work. Can none 
be Christians. then, who do not sympathize 
with missions? A Christian may not be ina 
situation to act as he would. He may not be 
enlightened about his whole Christian privi- 
lege, or about particular missionary plans or 
movements. But with the proper light and 
opportunity, if one has no missionary sfzrit, 
no desire to assist in sending abroad a knowl- 
edge of the Saviour, can he find Scripture 
proof of having true connection with Christ ? 
Some people desire a religion that will simply 
save themselves, costing nothing of self-denial. 
Must not such a religion lack the essential 
germ of true Christianity, the very nature of 
which is the spirit of Him who said, “ Go into 
all the world, preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture”? In proportion to the purity of Chris- 
tianity, therefore, will appear, from its very 
nature, the irrepressible argument for missions. 

3d, Gratitude. One holding the rope which 


has rescued him from death would be counted 
inhuman, should he refuse to fling the rope to 
another in the same perishing condition. 
What had been our condition as a people, but 
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for missions? or how certain that such an 
exalted American people had never been 
known. A more barbarous, degraded race of 
savages has, perhaps, never been the terror of 
innocence in this world, than was the race 
of our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors for two 
hundred years in Britain ; from which condition 
had never come the present elevated American 
people, but for the struggling, persecuted, yet 
redeeming and civilizing power of missions. 
If the unmeasured difference between the 
lowest savage idolatry and our condition of 
richest temporal and spiritual blessing is occa- 
sion for inexpressible gratitude, its full amount 
legitimately belongs to the argument for 
missions. 

4th, Benevolence. The sight of suffering 
is enough to move the true man who has the 
power of relief. If all our peculiar advantages 
were strictly our own, of original right, so that 
for them we were under not the slightest obli- 
gation to any human or divine benefactor ; if 
there was no claim upon their use,'save what 
independent Jdenevolence might dictate, yet 
when “ hearing the low wail of perishing mil- 
lions” coming up from rayless gloom, saying, 
“ Jt is dark, bring a light,” —if the hand among 
us holding the light does not find argument 
enough for reaching it forth in the single im- 
pulse of common Jdenevolence, must it not be 
the hand of something less than a true man, 
certainly something less than a true Chris- 
tian? But for the churches of this country, 
and of our denomination in particular, is a 
more urgent argument. 

5th, Positive obligation. Is not the obli- 
gation both providentially arranged, and volun- 
tarily' assumed? If by sickness, famine, 
calamity of any kind, there is extreme tempo- 
ral suffering, all humane people, having the 
power, recognize the providential obligation 
of humanity to relieve it. Especially if any 
portion of that service is voluntarily assumed, 
so that others may justly feel free from it, of 
course, those assuming such responsibility, by 
every consideration of duty and honor would 
acknowledge that portion of obligation upon 
them. Thus what town, or city, or state does 
not recognize its moral and political obligation 
toward the domain particularly intrusted to it ? 
And does not the Church assume as high moral 
obligations? Are there not regions assigned, 
by common consent, to the different branches 
of the Christian Church, each so far accepting 
its own, that, if its spiritual culture be neglected, 
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the responsibility is peculiarly its own? And 
what is the field over which our denominational 
obligation more particularly extends? Saying 
nothing of our unavoidable proportion of obli- 
gation, happily shared in common with other 
denominations, concerning the untold possibil- 
ities of our own wonderful land, and other 
countries, not forgetting that “the field is the 
world,” has not that important part of India 
between the China Sea and the Ganges, be- 
tween the Himalaya Mountains and the Bay 
of Bengal, including the kingdom of Siam, the 
empires of Assam and Burmah, with provinces 
under British rule, been so providentially as- 
signed to us, that all denominations would 
consider a neglect of it on our part a breach of 
special sacred obligation ? 

While laborers are in that field, where they 
could not be had we not sent them, doing 
work laid upon them from which they dare not 
turn away on account of obligation to us, as 
well as to God, and from which we dare not 
recall them, would not a neglect of them be as 
criminal as sending our own soldiers away to 
the front of battle, and leaving them to starve 
in our own trenches ? 

Whatever might or might not have belonged 
to the original argument for foreign missions, 
as to inaugurating the work, we cannot now go 
back to that position, and say, there is only 
the same argument. The argument has been 
strengthened a thousand-fold by what has 
been done ; for who of intelligence does not 
see that too much has been done in sublime 
achievement to allow the idea of possible in- 
nocence in neglecting the present positive 
obligation to go on? What stupendous fields 
have been opened, and wonderful facilities 
gained, through humble instrumentalities in 
dark days! In the present day of increased 
strength and augmented resources, if those 
should be neglected, would not a single justified, 
glorified George Dana Boardman be witness 
enough at the bar of God to confound the 
recreant churches of our Lord. 

6th, God’s signal approval of the work. 
Who can intelligently survey the obstacles, the 
agencies, and results, and avoid the conclusion 
that it has been of Almighty God? Not of 
human might or power, but the Divine Spirit. 
God does not put his stamp of such signal 
approval upon any thing for which there is not 
sufficient argument. And, if the results do not 
prove that missions are of God, they certainly 
do prove that a few feeble men and women have 
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been so nearly divine, that it can hardly be idol- 
atry for us to follow them as worshippers ; for 
in this world there will never be higher honor 
than to be sharers in the glory of such immor- 
tal heroes. Saying nothing of the communi- 
cations opened through nearly all dialects, of 
the furnished Christian literature now ready 
for use, of the access gained to nearly all high 
and low places, if the single fact of nearly 
eight hundred organized, working churches, 
with fifty thousand members gathered by the 
Missionary Union, is not argument enough for 
any mind, can that mind be sufficiently sus- 
ceptible to the force of any argument to make 
it advisable to waste more Christian logic upon 
it ? 

Yet we are not compelled to stop here. 
Aside from these special Christian arguments, 
if the whole question should be examined 
from the standpoint of enlightened statesman- 
ship, we would be willing to risk the argument 
for missions. 

7th, Zhe best worldly policy. The facts 
about the reflex influence of missions are now 
left chiefly to others, with only this suggestion 
here, that they constitute an independent and 
conclusive argument. Who will deny that the 
Christian churches of our country in many 
particulars are such a temporal good, that to 
have them swept away would be an immense 
disadvantage? It has been sufficiently proved 
that anti-mission churches tend to decay and 
extinction. But aside from the healthy condi- 
tion of these churches, as the State appropri- 
ates land and money for a Swedish colony, as 
good State policy, like planting seed for an 
increase of State resources: so it is proved 
that no foreign investments return financial 
benefit in larger proportion than foreign mis- 
sions. 

Our favorable commercial relations with 
many countries have been secured directly 
through the personal influence of the mission- 
aries, and the dialects which they have made 
available. Says Dr. Warren, in his volume 
entitled “These for Those, or Our Indebt- 
edness to Foreign Missions,” “ Savages know 
not the value of soils, mines, timbers, and 
waterfalls ; but missiors awaken the whole 
manhood. Thriftlessness soon disappears. 
Men come to want houses with doors, win- 
dows, furniture. They want ploughs, and 
every sort of implement which we make. A 
small per cent of profit is added to nearly 
every railroad and manufacturing house in the 
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country from this source. Our wharves, ships, 
farms, factories, waterfalls, are worth a fraction 
more on account of foreign missions. It has 
been estimated that England receives back 
tenfold in various ways, on her outlay for mis- 
sions, — gives ten dollars to convert the world, 
and gets a hundred dollars in return.” 

Foreign missions have, therefore, the argu- 
ment of financial gain, since proved to be a 
source of wealth to the nation. But from all 
such considerations, as at best too sordid, we 
turn to a closing item in the argument. 

8th, Zhe glorious missionary possibilities. 
It is not within the range of possibilities for 
all our combined forces to convert one soul; 
but through what feeble means God has proved 
his willingness to convert the multitudes of the 
most hopeless! If the wonders already 
wrought only indicate the proportion of divine 
blessing reasonably to be expected upon all 
increase of consecrated means and efforts, 
what is the limit of possibilities before the 
church of Christ? If of the present resources 
and professedly Christian numbers there should 
be consecrated to this work as large a propor- 
tion as was by some little churches in the early 
days of missions, with only the same propor- 
tionate results, what part of the heathen world 
could long remain in darkness? If through 
the efforts of the few pioneers with such scanty 
means, model churches have arisen in the very 
darkest spots of heathenism, is it too much to 
expect, that with all the enlarged facilities, and 
with all the possible increase of agencies and 
efforts, the boundaries of these churches may 
widen till they touch each other, and possess 
the land ? 

Not a visionary listener was the great states- 
man, when, on gaining a summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and looking over the Great West, 
he said his ear caught the sound of coming 
multitudes. Was it more deceptive vision, 
when, as if on loftier height of divine promise, 
Dr. Griffin said, “ My soul is enlarged and 
stands erect as I look down the declivity of 
years, and see countless millions awaking from 
the slumber and darkness of a hundred ages 
to hail the day that will never go down: I 
ascend the Alps, and see the darkness retiring 
from the Papal world; I ascend the Andes, 
and see South America and the islands of the 
Pacific one altar ; I ascend the mountains of 
Thibet, and hear from the plains of China, 
and from every jungle and pagoda of Hindos- 
tan, the praises of the living God; I see all 
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Asia bowing before Him, who, eighteen cen- 
turies ago, hung in the midst of them on 
Calvary”? 


Ours, friends, may not be the clearness 
and breadth of vision to discern such possibili- 
ties before the whole Church. But would it re- 
quire any thing more than the continued prose- 
cution of our work with success proportionate 
to the actual means which God has furnished, 
with the same proofs of his continued favor, to 
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make real the possibility before our own de- 
nomination, of seeing that portion of the field 
already sketched, including all of Telogoo 
India west of the great bay, one redeemed, 
smiling garden of the Lord, from which would 
gleam a light for all Asia, with our home 
churches correspondingly blessed ? 

Oh! who of us does not covet some good 
share in whatever sacrifices God may accept 
as the means of such a glorious result ! 


BETWEEN Thibet and China on the one 
side, and India and Burmah with the Shan 
country and Anam on the other, are wedged 
in an untold number of wild tribes that have 
oozed out down the mountain-spurs about the 
head waters of the Brahmapootra, the Irra- 
waddy, the Salwen, the Cambodia, the Soonkoi, 
and the Yantse-kiang, into the comparatively 
civilized nations of the borders of the sea. 

These tribes have substantially one name 
among all their neighbors. The Hindoos call 
them by a name signifying barbarians ; the 
Burmese, Loo-yaing, or wild men; and the 
Chinese, Dog-men, with other similar epithets ; 
while the last European traveller who has 
been among them, Carne, designates the whole 
under the general title of “ savages.” 

It is not without reason that they are de- 
scribed by one name; for I am disposed to 
regard them all as offshoots of one people. 
Their languages show a greater or less con- 
nection with each other, from the Miantse of 
China, the Karens of Pegu, and the Ka 
Khyens of Upper Burmah, to the Singphos 
and Nagas of Assam, but not without infusions 
from the cultivated languages of the nations 
around them. 

The Ka Khyen appears to have grown up 
under Thibetan influences; for it has many 
combinations of consonants, like the Thibetan, 
which cannot be uttered in one sound, and 
hence are pronounced with a hiatus between 
them ; as, 4—g, k—m, k—n, l—f, l—g, l—k, 
l—n, m—k, m—p, m—t, n—d, n—g, n—k, 
n—m, n—p, n—t, p—n, and others. 
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But these prefixed consonants seem to have 
been added after the language was formed ; for 
we often find the root, without the prefix, exist- 
ing in other dialects in the same signification ; 
thus, — 


gu is “snake” in Karen. 

“ & “ Ka Khyen. 

gua “ the numeral five in Burmese. 
m—gua “ “ “ “ 6“ Ka Khyen. 
thee comb in Karen. 


p—thee “ Ka Khyen. 


The Ka Khyens have the Karen physiog- 
nomy ; and that this is not fanciful is proven 
by a casual remark in Dr. Anderson’s “ Re- 
port on the Expedition to Western Yunan.” 
He wrote: “Sladen described them as very 
treacherous looking, and as having a strong 
resemblance to the Eastern Karens.” Some 
of the elderly men have, certainly, somewhat 
of a sinister look, but not all; while all the 
younger people have as open, artless faces as 
Karens of the same age, and, mixed up with 
Karens, they could not be distinguished by 
their countenances. Take them when they 
are young, before they have been debased by 
spirits and opium, and maddened by oppres- 
sion, and any thing may be made of them that 
can be made of the Karens in British Burmah. 

I shall never forget the Ka Khyen woman I 
saw standing on the steep bank, a few miles 
below Bhamo, with a baby in the wrapper on 
her back, and two ragged little urchins hold- 
ing on to her petticoat, shivering in the cold 
fog of the early dawn. Perhaps they were not 
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Karens ; but they were so near Karens, that 
the tears started in my eyes, when the steamer 
steamed away from them, without giving me 
an opportunity to speak to the poor woman, 
who had evidently been attracted there by the 
report of her countrymen, who had seen on 
the previous evening that a teacher and teach- 
eress had arrived. I am confident that there 
was sympathy on both sides. 

The Ka Khyens carry baskets on their 
backs, like Karens, but unlike the other na- 
tions around them ; and they call the basket 
ka, — very near the Karen name 

The Karen women use a very peculiar kind 
of loom in weaving; and the loom of the 
Ka Khyen women is described as precisely the 
same; and the verb “to weave” is J/ita-Za, 
identical with the Karen word. 

Like the Karens, the Ka Khyens chew the 
betel-leaf, and call it fu-/ap,— very near the 
Karen name Apu-/a. 

The Ka Khyen carries a bag, like the 
Karens, embroidered or woven with precisely 
the same figures that are on Karen dresses, 
which he calls ¢uug,— the Pwo Karen name 
of the Karen bag. 

The Ka Khyens are a much more numerous 
people than I had been led to expect. On 
_ coming up the river, for six or eight miles be- 
low Bhamo there are fine views of some of the 
Ka Khyen mountains on the east, five or six 
thousand feet high, and in some places not 
more than ten miles distant; and their sides 
are dotted throughout, in the midst of the green 
forest, with the yellow-brown patches of the 
Ka Khyen cultivation, thick as the squares on a 
checker-board. On the east they extend two 
hundred miles, to Momein in Western Yunan ; 
and on the west they reach down into the 
Valley of the Brahmapootra, two or three 
hundred miles more; while on the north their 
limits are unknown. No tribe is known to 
exist by the natives here beyond the Ka 
Khyens on the north. 

The Peroons, near the defile, are not Ka 
Khyens: they have been represented to me as 
atribe of Kampti Shans. But all the other 
tribes within the Irrawaddy Valley, north of 
Bhamo, besides the Burmese and Shans, are 
Ka Khyens. 

The Singphos are, the natives say, the most 
western tribe of the nation; and they are 
known from history to have spread into Assam 
within the last eighty years. I find their lan- 
guage has many dialectic differences, as com- 
pared with the Western Ka Khyens. 
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The Ka Koos, who extend south of Bhamo, 
are another tribe of Ka Khyens, with their own 
dialect. 

The Lapaee of the maps, but who call them- 
selves La pei, are a tribe on the north, as are 
also the Khan Lungs (or Kan Loungs, as the 
name is pronounced here), the Ka Noungs, and 
the Mirip, and, perhaps, the Ma-rie, as pro- 
nounced by the Ka Khyens. 

One of the government secretaries told me 
that the Malu, another Ka Khyen tribe, occupy 
the northern region, forty days’ journey beyond 
Mogoung ; and that the Irrawaddy has its 
sources in their country. 

Dalton says, one of the Eastern clans of the 
Mishmis is called Midhi; the most eastern, 
Miza. These are in the Valley of the Irra- 
waddy, and are probably the same people as 
those called here Malu. He thinks they are 
probably allied to “the Miac-ontes, the sup- 
posed aborigines of Yunan.” 

The plates in Dalton’s “ Bengal” exhibit 
the Mishmis with the Karen and Ka Khyen 
countenance; and the Mishmi women wear 
rings or tongues around the neck, exactly like 
the Ka Khyen women, large ear-plugs, like 
the Karen women, and bands below the knees, 
like both Karens and Ka Khyens. 

I am inclined to regard the Karens, the 
Ka Khyens, and the Mishmis as different 
members of one large family. This opinion 
is supported by the traditions of the Ka 
Khyens, that they have come down from the 
north, where the Mishmis are now found. 

These great tribes, with all their ramifica- 
tions, seem to have been providentially allotted 
to tne American Baptists ; for they have carried 
the message of salvation to the tribes of 
Burmah on the south, and the tribes of Assam 
on the north and east; and here we are with it 
for the tribes between them. A mission, then, 
to the Ka Khyens would be a point of union 
between the Karen and Assamese missions, 
and would unite the two,and make them one 
from Mergui to Gowahati. At the same time 
it would be a large step in advance towards a 
union in the other direction with the Chinese 
mission ; for the Ka Khyens extend into China, 
and Momein, the frontier city, is not farther 
from Bhamo than Toungoo is from Rangoon. 
And Mr. Cooper, who has been over the 
ground, tells me that a missionary might take 
boat at Shanghai, and not leave it until he got 
within fifteen days’ journey of the Miantsi, not 
much farther than Karennee is from Toungoo. 
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{Our Methodist brethren are vigorously at work in Mexico. 
The following account of the dedication of a church will be 
read with interest. — Ep. Mac.] 

THE leading event of the past quarter has 
been the dedication of our church in the city 
of Mexico. As this fact has such intense 
interest surrounding it, and must remain note- 
worthy forever in the history of Mexican 
Methodism, it will be proper to present the 
facts somewhat in detail. 

This church stands in the centre of the 
Mexican capital; and the premises of which it 
forms a part have been for three hundred and 
fifty years past the scene of many of the most 
stirring events in the history of the royalty 
and the ecclesiasticism of this nation. 

Here, on the very site of this Methodist 
church, once stood the splendid palace of the 
great Montezuma; and when the Spanish 
Conquest overthrew this Aztec monarchy, it 
was here that the impetuous Cortes seized the 
person of the emperor, and, in the name of 
Charles V. and the pope, confiscated their 
country and all its treasures as the property 
of Spain,—one of the most glaring acts of 
public robbery and wrong that this world has 
ever witnessed. But history has its revenges ; 
and things come right at last, if we can only 
wait till God rectifies them. It is eminently so 
in this instance, as will be seen in the result. 

Romanism then, without the shadow of right 
from claim or purchase, and only by the terror 
of the gory sword she held in her guilty hand, 
seized and appropriated this great palace, and 
here founded the immense and wealthy Con- 
vent of San Francisco, and laid the flattering 
unction to her soul that she was henceforth 
safe in the possession of her ill-gotten gains. 

These facts are matters of undoubted rec- 
ord, and weil worthy the attention of those 
who mark the hand of God in human history. 
One of Romanism’s own sons, the Jesuit Clavi- 
gero, in his “ Ancient History of Mexico,” 
records the facts, and states their connection 
in the following language: “ The grandeur and 
magnificence of his (Montezuma’s) palaces, 
pleasure-houses, and gardens, corresponded to 
such great majesty. The palace of his ordinary 
residence was one vast edifice of stone and 
lime, that had twenty fountains in the gardens 
in front. Inside were three great courts, and 
in each of these courts was a beautiful foun- 
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tain: around each court were more than one 
hundred parlors and apartments. . . . Among 
the rest of these rooms was one of particular 
notice. It was said by an eye-witness that 
this great saloon was capable of holding three 
thousand persons. ... The rooms of this 
house were so numerous, that they might well 
contain two great princes with their retinues, 
This celebrated edifice was situated on the 
site where to-day stands the great Convent of 
San Francisco.” — Clavigero’s History, Book 
V. p. 

This was written just one hundred years 
ago. The century has rolled round; but what 
would the celebrated emperor or the Jesuit 
historian have said, could they have risen from 
their graves last Thursday, and beheld the site 
of the splendid palace of the one, or the cen- 
tral “ Patio” of the great convent of the other, 
occupied by a Methodist church, in which a 
crowd of six hundred Mexicans were witnessing 
the dedication of this magnificent court to the 
service of Him whose “ kingdom ” will flourish 
where Montezuma’s pagan empire has perished, 
and in which evangelical Christianity will be 
preached and enjoyed when the superstitious 
Romanism which it has here displaced will be 
destroyed forever ! 

Here, during the past two hundred years, 
the Papacy developed one of the greatest of 
all its monastic establishments, and filled the 
vast edifice with a crowd of monks and friars, 
who not only-lived on the revenues wrested 
from the people, but also conspired, and even 
fought, against the aspirations of the nation 
for freedom and republican institutions, as a 
thousand cannon-shot and bullet-marks on the 
surrounding walls still testify before the public 
eye. But no length of time can free an indi- 
vidual or a community from responsibility 
when God rules: so the long-suffering nation 
rose at length, and threw off the ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and drove out the swarm of lazy friars ; 
and a pure Mexican president, Benito Juarez, 
without a drop of Spanish blood in his veins, 
signed the decree that restored to his nation 
this and all the other property which Roman- 
ism had unjustly acquired ; and his government 
sold it for the public good and the promotion 
of national education. 

Brought here just in time to secure these 
most desirable premises, Methodism acquired 
her title to them by honest purchase from the 
Mexican people, through their government, at 
a cost of $16,300. 
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Our premises extend one hundred and 
eighty feet from front to rear, and one hun- 
dred feet wide. In the centre of this is the 
court, which we have turned into a beautiful 
church. The symmetrical arches and pillars 
(each one a monolith) are probably, from Cla- 
vigero’s description, a part of the Montezuma 
palace, and its most beautiful part too; for 
they are unique, and unlike any thing else that 
Romanism has added in the buildings around. 
What makes this more probable is, that we 
found within the premises one of the Mexican 
fountains, of which the historian speaks as 
being a part of the beauty of the court. 

The place had been occupied for some time 
before we obtained it, first as a circus, and 
afterward as a theatre. When it fell into our 
hands, the daylight had been rigidly excluded, 
closing the skylights, and blackening the glass 
with paint, in favor of the gaslight, which was 
preferred for the performances ; and between 
sceneries and the seats up to the ceilings, and 
indescribable confusion and filth on floors 
and walls and ceilings, when I first entered 
the place, on coming into possession of it, my 
heart almost sank into despair in regard to 
bringing order and beauty out of such a vile 
chaos. But the loveliness, like the possibili- 
ties of redemption in the soul of a poor sinner, 
was found beneath all this pollution ; and four 
months of hard labor have fully developed it. 
Look at these photographs, and see the result. 

Montezuma, or somebody, must have laid out 
immense sums of money on its erection and 
ornamentation. These arches and pillars seem 
about as perfect and sharp in the cuttings on 
the beautiful stone as when they were first 
chiselled. This court alone certainly could not 
be reproduced to-day for much less than $100,- 
000. 

Yet the court is but about one-third of the 
whole area which we have secured. We have, 
besides, room and walls enough to form into 
two parsonages, a boys’ school, printing-office 
(for the “* Mexican Christian Advocate,’ when 
our Tract Society gets ready to allow us to 
commence its issue), two vestries, two class- 
rooms, and sexton’s house, with a suite of 
rooms for the lady missionary and her female 
orphanage and school. And, when all these 
are provided for, we have abundant room left 
for any other purpose that may be required. 

The Methodist-Episcopal Church will thus 
possess in the city of Mexico one of the most 
complete missionary establishments in the 
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world, — every appliance provided for, and the 
whole in perfect order, and built to endure (for 
the walls are five feet thick) about as long as 
the world itself. The roof is the only thing 
about the premises that will need renewal ; and 
that can be done at a small cost five or six 
years hence. 

The outlay that secured this valuable prop- 
erty to our Missionary Society was to them a 
true economy ; while such a cev¢re is an honor 
to our denomination, and a source of strength 
to our cause all over this land, as the result 
will no doubt prove. 

There is not a cent of debt upon the proper- 
ty, thanks to the liberality of our people! and 
henceforth our mission in this city will need 
to make no claim for rent for any of its enter- 
prises, and very little for repairs; so that the 
work here can be carried on at a moderate 
cost to the home church. 

The theatre-going sinners of this capital, 
and the extreme fanatical wing of the Romish 
party, are the only ones who have made much 
worry over the great transformation which 
the Circus of Charini (as the place used to 
be called) has undergone. Said three of the 


former, in our hearing, one day, as they stood, 
and looked around at the changes going on, 
unaware that they were overheard and under- 
stood, “Oh! is not this a barbarous act to dis- 


mantle this beautiful theatre?” And “The 
Voice of Mexico,” the organ of the Ultramon- 
tanes, has lately uttered this groan, heading it 
“Worse and Worse :” — 

“The Protestants have bought the Circus 
of Charini. As is well known, this circus was 
formed out of the Patio of the Convent of San 
Francisco. O venerable shades of Belaun- 
zaran and Pinzon! are you not wandering 
now in tears about this locality, which was 
sanctified by the Sons of St. Francisco, and 
which has been profaned in a descending 
scale, — rope-dancing, immoral spectacles, li- 
centious balls, and the ceremonies of a sect 
dissenting from and hostile tothe Church? It 
is a true profanation, similar to that which was 
consummated in St. José de Gracie. But there 
is no remedy, because power protects the pro- 
faners ; and it only remains to us to lament the 
act, and protest that the Catholic Mexican 
people condemn it.” 

We have been so wilfully and wickedly mis- 
represented by this party of the ultra-Roman- 
ists, and falsehoods as to our belief and 
practice have been so industriously circulated 
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by them, that I thought it would be of great 
service to the truth and our influence with 
these people to put up on each side of our pulpit 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Apostles’ Creed. Hundreds of per- 
sons, among them many of the public men of 
Mexico, have come in to see our church ; and 
the first thing that took their attention invari- 
ably was this Apostles’ Creed, surprised, after 
what they had been told, to find that Protest- 
ants believed the Christian faith. 

Of course I have changed nothing in the 
architecture, and merely utilized_what I found, 
and supplied the arrangements for worship ; 
doing all as economically as possible, and yet 
keeping in view the general style and require- 
ments of the whole arrangement. 

We have named our church the “ Church of 
the Holy Trinity ;” for names have an influence 
here. And we have reason to know that even 
the designation has had a good effect ; and 
“Trinity Church” is certainly appropriate on 
such a site as this. 

Christmas Day we dedicated our beautiful 
church to the service of the Holy Trinity. 
There were about six hundred persons present. 
A glorious sight, truly, for Mexico! We com- 
mend ourselves and our efforts to the ardent 
prayers ot the Church which we serve, that 
there may be brought down upon us the abun- 
dant baptism of the Holy Ghost to bless and 
save the people who shall attend these ser- 
vices. 


CHINA AND EARLY MISSIONARY 
WORK. 


Let us for a moment glance at the ancient 
“ Land of Sinim,” the modern “ Empire of the 
Celestials.” Vast as is the present population 
(numbering four hundred millions), yet it is not 
greater, we are told, in proportion, than the 
population of England, to the square acre. 
But many regions of the empire are barely 
habitable. -Toward the Thibetian frontier, 
westward, rise mountain peaks in giant ranges, 
dark gorges, and forests of cedar and fir. Then 
come the pleasant breezy slopes of the central 
provinces, on which the tea plantations flourish ; 
these again sink into fertile and luxuriant plains, 
where every inch of land is cultivated like a gar- 
den, and which, dotted with towns and villages, 
stretch outward to the Pacific. 

This latter region constitutes the teeming 
swarm of human life with which we are familiar. 
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In its expedients for stowing away human life 
in the smallest possible compass, the Chinese 
continent resembles the cabin of a ship. Anx- 
ious to leave every inch of ground available for 
culture, the natives contrive to pack themselves 
and their families in all conceivable quarters. 
Indeed, many are content to spend their lives 
upon the water, in order to save their land for 
other purposes. 

The “religion” of the country is a strange 
medley of different creeds and superstitions, 
existing side by side in philosophic harmony, 
and blending together in the ideas and habits 
of the people. First in order come the follow- 
ers of Confucius, — the Literati, Deists, and 
Philosophers of China, — dating their origin 
from the sixth century. Then follow the Budd- 
hists, an Indian sect, — the Mystics and Ascet- 
ics of China, — whose ambition it is to lose all 
personal identity,to be absorbed into the es- 
sence of the “ Divine Buddha.” Lastly we find 
the Taou fanatics, who people all earth and air 
with spirits and demons, dealing, besides, in 
magic. 

Such as Chinese religion is, however, the 
signs of it obtrude themselves everywhere. 
The land ¢eems with images. Their houses, 
streets, roads, rivers, carriages, boats, every 
niche and corner, every door arid window, are 
plastered with emblems of idolatry. 

As a mission-field, China early attracted the 
interest of the Christian Church. Nestorian 
believers found their way thither as early as 
‘the seventh century, travelling across the vast 
deserts of Tartary from their Persian homes. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we trace the footsteps of men of purer and more 
enlightened faith, suchas the Franciscan monk, 
John de Monte Corvino, who baptized six thou- 
sand converts, founded two churches, translated 
the New Testament into Chinese, and died at 
last amidst labors and hardships whose record 
is on high. Nounworthy precursor this of the 
illustrious Francis Xavier, who comes before us 
two centuries later. After all his labors in In- 
dia and Japan, this ardent and holy man deemed 
he had accomplished nothing unless he had un- 
furled the standard of the cross in China also, 
and claimed possession of its vast territories for 
Christ. 

What more touching scene in the whole range 
of missionary annals than the death of Francis 
Xavier? Stretched upon the naked beach of a 
little islet, overlooking the mainland of China, 
which his feet would never tread, prostrated by 
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fever, shrinking from the cold blasts of winter, 
yet gazing still towards the country over which 
his heart yearned, we see the face of this heroic 
and saintly man lighted up with heavenly bright- 
ness, as he exclaims, while tears of joy stream 
from his eyes, “ Lord, I have trusted in thee, 
and shall not be confounded!” And in utter- 
ing the words dies! Glorious sunset, to be fol- 
lowed by a yet more glorious morning. 

In the sixteenth century the Jesuits entered 
China in disguise, and obtained employment 
under the emperor as Buddhist priests. With 
them and their success we have little sympathy, 
and pass onward, therefore, to another apostolic 
spirit worthy torank with Francis Xavier. This 
was Robert Morrison, the true pioneer of Pro- 
testant mission-work in China, who began his 
glorious labors in 1806. Ten years of toil re- 
sulted in the publication ofa Chinese dictionary, 
printed in six volumes. He and his faithful 
coadjutor, Dr. Milne, afterwards translated the 
Bible into Chinese, and founded the first mis- 
sion-college. These were their greatest works 
and truest monuments ; for in them they sowed 
the seed of harvests which other hands are now 
gathering. 

Just eight years after Morrison’s death, the 
five ports were thrown open to foreign com- 
merce, and Hong Kong ceded to the English 
(1842). Within four years of this event no less 
than fifty missionaries were settled in China, or 
on their road to it.— London Missionary News. 


A CONFESSION FROM INDIA. 


Tue following article is from ‘‘ The Bengal Christian Her- 
ald,” a journal conducted entirely by Native Christians : — 

“ Gop, in his gracious providence, has 
brought from far, through the instrumentality 
of his humble servants, the knowledge of his 
dear Son, “ Whom to know is life eternal,” 
and called out of superstition and idolatry a 
goodly number, to be admitted into close fel- 
lowship with him and with his Son Jesus 
Christ, to be endowed with gifts and graces, 
privileges and opportunities, and to be placed 
in positions in which they are surrounded by 
thousands perishing for the lack of knowl- 
edge, and falling headlong into the gulf of 
eternal torment. Awful sight! terrible to 
imagine ! Who can gauge the responsibility 
of the Indian Church, each member of which 
is a witness for Christ? To each Jesus says, 
“ Return to thine own house, and show how 
great things God hath done for thee.” For 
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each one is the workmanship of Christ, in 
whom the power and wisdom of Christ have 
operated. Each one has been constrained by 
the love of Christ. Each one must count 
every thing but loss and dung “ for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus.” 
Each one is imbued with the spirit of 
Christ ; for this is a sine gua non of his disci- 
pleship. For if any has not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. Every one must 
have the same mind in him which was in 
Christ Jesus. The same bowels of compas- 
sion must move him. The same zeal for the 
Father’s glory must fire him. The same love 
to the dying sinner must glowin him. The 


ssame spirit of self-denial and _ self-sacrifice 


must enable him cheerfully and rejoicingly to 
go through the hardships, trials, and perils of 
the evil world, to win souls to Christ. Every 
one must count it an honor to be appealed to 
by his beloved Saviour, whose precious blood 
has been shed for his redemption, and whose 
grace and power have moulded him to be what 
he is. Has the Indian Church, gathered with 
so much of the labor of love and the work of 
faith, and at an outlay of so much of the 
resources of divine economy, fulfilled her call- 
ing and vocation? Will not the blood of the 
millions who pass hourly into eternity be 
required at our door? Will not the blood of 
her own dear ones cry from their dust inces- 
santly to the mighty God for vengeance? 
Does the Indian Church fully realize her 
awfully terrible responsibility? Or does she 
still walk in leading-strings, and cry for help 
against every scare-crow to her mother who 
gave her breath? Will she not set up house- 
keeping on her own account? Will she not 
take upon herself the task, the labor, or the 
pains, of rearing up her own family? The 
foreign churches have nobly done their work. 
Their missionaries have well-nigh finished 
their apostolic labors. Churches have been 
gathered in and planted all over the land. 
Wonderful examples of self-abnegation have 
been visibly set before their eyes, to take in 
and follow up in their life and conversation. 
First-class men have readily bartered away 
their valuable lives, fraught with the excellen- 
cies of the human mind, for the establishment 
of an Indian Church. Just as the apostle of 
the Gentiles rejoiced to see in the wake of his 
incessant labors small churches springing up 
to take up the plough with which he worked 
and zealously labored, to enlarge the bounda- 
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ries of the Lord’s vineyard which he exten- 
sively sowed and watered, and the glorious 
Lord of the vineyard amply rewarded their 
labors by giving the increase which their lib- 
erated heatts longed for; so it would rejoice 
the hearts of the missionary pioneers to see 
that their sowings have increased hundred-fold. 

Why has the Lord called out a few here 
and a few there. It is not merely to save 
them, but to diffuse light and life through 
their means into the thick darkness by which 
they are environed. Has the Indian Church 
realized her responsible position? Can we 
give an affirmative to the searching ques- 
tion? We would be faithless if we were to 
do so. . 

Have we really been an honor to our 
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Saviour’s name, and a jewel to his crown of 
glory? Why has there been so vast a differ- 
ence between the first churches of this coun- 
try and those of Asia Minor and Greece? 
Can the missionaries who have begotten the 
Church speak of her with thankful heart, as 
does the apostle of the churches which he 
planted in the different cities, as his letters 
testify. Shall we appeal to Cary, Marshman, 
Ewart, Schwartz, Owen, Macdonald, Mackay, 
and a host of others, who now rest from their 
labors in heaven, for their estimate of the 
worth of the fruits of their labor? Or shall 
we appeal to those who labor now for India’s 
welfare in their native land? Or, again, shall 


. we appeal to those who bear now the brunt of 


the day? All shall confirm our verdict.” 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CARPENTER. 
PERILS BY SEA.” 


(The many friends of Bro. Carpenter and the others com- 
prising our Jast missionary party, will be glad to read the fol- 
lowing letter, giving an account of “perils by the sea” truly 
Pauline. We will all praise God for the safety of the party of 
devoted missionaries. ] 


‘*Crry oF MANCHESTER,” OFF PorT SAID, 
4 March 6 (evening), 1874. 

I WROTE on our arrival in Glasgow, and again just 
before leaving Liverpool. We finally sailed from 
the latter port Feb.19, at half-past one, P.M. It ought 
to be known that the largest fleet of merchant-ships 
in Great Britain — the“ City” line, owned by George 
Smith & Son of Glasgow, and comprising some 
forty large ships and steamers—is run on strictly 
temperance principles. No wine, beer, or spirits 
are served or sold to passengers or crews. Passen- 
gers are not prohibited from carrying private stores 
of that kind; but they are requested by printed 
notices, “ for the safety of all on board,” not to give 
wine, or beer even, to officers or crew. The young- 
er owner is with us, making the voyage to Calcutta 
and back with his family, —a simple, Christian gen- 
tleman, though worth his millions. 

The “Manchester” is new, stanch, and fast; 
thirty-two hundred tons burden. She is adapted, 
however, to the Indian trade, with large saloon 
skylights, &c., &c. She was loaded very deep, 
also, — twenty-three and one-half feet. All went 
well, however, save two days of rather rough 
weather, always expected in the Bay of Biscay, until 


we passed Malta, Saturday, Feb. 28. That morn- 
ing we passed within plain sight of “ St. Paul’s Bay” 
and the statue of the apostle which has been erected 
to mark the spot where his ship went to pieces. Be- 
fore night a gale from the east-north-east began, — 
the real Euroclydon of old, — blowing down from 
the Archipelago. All day Sunday the gale in- 
creased. Monday and Tuesday we were in no slight 
danger of having the saloon skylights and the house 
over the companion-way carried away by the heavy 
seas which washed over our deck from stem to stern 
continually, In this case the cabins and saloon 
would have been filled before any thing could be 
done to keep the water out; and we should have 
gone down stern foremost probably. Men were 
knocked down by the seas every day; I myself was 
completely submerged, and almost swept overboard, 
by one: but, providentially, no lives were lost. 
Thursday morning we found ourselves under the 
lee of Crete, where Paul’s ship took refuge for a 
time. The wind and sea were abating. The sun 
came out. The heavy canvas which had been bat- 
tened down over the skylights and companion-way 
was removed, and we could look around and see the 
extent of damage done. The good ship was rather 
sorry-looking : the gratings and covers around the 
after-wheel had been carried away; the steering- 
gear and binnacle badly wrenched ; four heavy set- 
tees, bolted to the deck, had been torn away and 
broken ; half the gratings over the skylights, though 
shielded by canvas, had been broken; ten hen- 
coops, with ten or twelve dozen fowls, had been 
washed away; also the hatch over the engineer’s 
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companion-way, a trysail-boom, &c., &c. Our 
smoke-stack was covered with salt to the very top. 
No one on board had ever experienced a storm 
like it in the Mediterranean. Of course, the con- 
dition of the passengers, confined for five days and 
nights in a dark, unventilated cabin, was wretched 
enough. No tables were set: what the stewards 
could get we ate, picnic-style, from our hands or 
laps. We have a Christian captain, and several 
pious passengers. We have had prayers in the 
cabin from the beginning, by the captain’s request, 
at ten, A.M., and eight, P.M. All seem to feel thank- 
ful for our preservation. I think we can all enter 
into the spirit of Acts xxvii., and understand Paul’s 
experience, better than before. In fact, while no 
one would seek for such an experience, looking 
back upon it we feel that it has been next to the 
tour of Palestine. Our party are a little “seedy ;” 
but a few days of fair weather will put them all 
right again. Bro. Crawley is cheerful, and has 
more strength and a better prospect of a somewhat 
protracted period of service than I supposed. His 
cough continues, but it appears to be bronchial. 
How are the funds comingin? I shall never lose 
my interest in the home work of foreign missions, 
nor underrate its difficulty and importance ; but, 
believe me, pressing as is the want of money, the 
need of men, and still more of the Spirit’s almighty 
power, is greater, With best regards to all the 
brethren, 
I am affectionately yours, 
C. H. CARPENTER. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to the Surmans. 


LETTER FROM Mrs, INGALLS. 


Tuonazat, Jan. 8, 1874. 

PLEASANT ANTICIPATIONS. — We have just re- 
turned from a trip to the Letpadan district, where 
we are preparing for our Burman Association. 
The Christians are full of joyful anticipation ; and 
our heathen friends have a great curiosity to see 
all of the men and women who have forsaken 
idolatry. We shall lodge them in these heathen 
homes ; and we trust their words and example will 
speak loudly for the cause of Christ. 


More Baptisms. — Last sabbath five were bap- 
tized into the fellowship of the Letpadan church, 
and two others asked to be received. Two of the 
men are the seed of fifteen years ago. One of 
them has come forth out of much persecution ; but 
we trust his banner will be now so well unfurled, 
that Satan and his host will not dare to touch him. 
His heathen wife stands alone among a circle of 
proud relations ; and we hope she is not far from 
the door of mercy. She bowed when we had 
prayers in their house, and she came boldly to the 
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baptism of her husband ; and as we parted she 
asked us to pray that light might fall upon her 
dark understanding. 


AN INQurrRER. — After our morning service, we 
had a visit from a young man who lives at Thay 
Bao. He had heard of the baptism, and tried to 
join the preacher and the Christians ; but they left 
before the dawn of day, and he followed on alone. 
His parents are heathen; but they like this “ new 
way,” and seem pleased at the change in their 
son. 


A NEw StaTIon: LONG-BURIED SEED. — Since 
I last wrote you, we have settled a preacher 
at Thay Bao. He was once their Buddhist priest, 
and has great influence among the people. This 
place is one of our new enterprises; and the 
old churches have put together their mites, and 
purchased a house and garden for this preacher: so 
I have only expended four dollars of mission 
money toward this new settlement. The people 
of the place have presented us with their monas- 
tery for a chapel and school; and the “ water- 
tanks,” which were once closed upon us, have now 
been given to us, and we have not only the water, 
but the hearts of many of the people. There are 
now five more candidates for baptism. The new 
Christians there are praying ones; and, if they con- 
tinue thus, they will soon become pillars in our lit- 
tle churches. Thay Bao was the special interest of 
a Burman preacher supported by our dear Albany 
friend, Brother Samuel Patten. The two prayed 
and sowed ; but they never saw the bursting seed 
till they reached their heavenly home, and there 
rejoiced together before the throne of God. These 
cases of “ long-buried seed ” cheer our hearts ; and 
we trust they may be the means of giving courage 
to our mission friends who pray and give, but do 
not hear of results. It is God’s seed, and it will 
come forth at his will. 


A PARSONAGE AT THONGZAI.—I must not for- 
get to report the erection of a small parsonage for 
the Thongzai pastor. An English friend sent me 
a little sum of money, and with the work of the 
Christians it is now completed: it is the only 
place where I have seen a study for the pastor. 
Their study-place is often by the baby’s swinging- 
cot, or down on the floor with a company of gos- 
sips about them, or under the house. We have 
here one of the best Burman pastors I ever knew: 
he is a real student, and has a good memory and a 
quick intellect ; but oh the difficulties he has had! 
and only for the want of a private room. He has 
one now. It is the wing of the parsonage. He 
has two windows and a door, and in front a little 
veranda, with two fixed seats; and to-day one of 
the Christians is making him a table, and another 
a chair; and I shall convert one of my packing 
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cases into a bookcase with leather hinges. I 
shall give him a map for the wall, and hang up a 
few Bible pictures ; and I believe this place will be 
a great blessing to the church here. The study is 
large enough for a little prayer-circle ; and I trust 
pastor and people will here seek and find bless- 
ing. 

We are both in good health, and all we seem to 
want is another lady helper, and a few good school- 
teachers. Remember us to our special friends who 
aid us with prayer and money and gifts for schools 
and teachers. Maya blessing rest upon them all ! 


Mission to the Rarens. 
LETTER FROM Dr. MASON. 


Buamo, Dec. 6, 1873. 

Work IN BHAMO: HOW SHALL IT BE DONE?— 
A gentleman has just come in, and says, “If you 
will commence a school for the Ka Khyens, I 
will build you a schoolhouse, and contribute twenty- 
five rupees a month toward the expenses of the 
school, as long as I stay in the country.” The 
question then arises, What will the Executive Com- 
mittee do, and what will they authorize me to do? 


EFFORTS TO OBTAIN A BASE OF OPERATIONS. 
— Before we can do any thing, we must have a basis 
of operations. My original plan was to ask the 
king for permission to reside here; but I under- 
stood the chief commissioner to say, when I saw 
him in Rangoon, that it was quite unnecessary ; 
that I had aright to reside here by virtue of the 
treaty. This put me at ease. Still, on reaching 
Mandelay, I asked the British resident to intro- 
duce me to the king ; but he declined to do so, on 
the ground that the objects I had in view were not 
of a public character; but recommended me to 
ask Mr. Marks for a private introduction. (Mr. 
Marks met us on board the steamer, on our arrival 
at Mandelay, and invited us to the “ Clergy House,” 
where we enjoyed his genuine and Christian hospi- 
tality for five days, contracting a debt which some 
poor Baptist missionary will have to pay to some 
clergyman of the “standing order.”) I did so, and 
Mr. Marks kindly petitioned for an opportunity to 
present me; but the king was not at leisure to re- 
ceive me before the steamer left for bhamo. Just 
before my arrival, it was reported that the king had 
put all his ministers in prison; and although it 
was supposed (for no one out of the palace knows 
what is going on in it) that they were all at liberty 
again, yet it was manifest that the king’s mind was 
yecupied with more important matters than giving 
zeceptions to Baptist missionaries, 


IMPEDIMENTS. —On reaching Bhamo, I called 
at once upon the Myn Woon, who is governor of 
the province, with the power of life and death. He 
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showed the influence of the English upon him; 
for he received me like an English gentleman, 
coming out of his room to meet me, and shaking 
hands; and at parting he came out again, and 
shook hands with me. We conversed about Toun- 
goo, with which he was acquainted, and the Ka- 
rens,—the influence of books and schools and 
Christianity upon them ; and I told him | wished 
to introduce books and the law among the Ka 
Khyens in the hope of similar effects following: but 
he gave no sign of approval, and positively refused 
to allow me to rent a house even. He said | must 
remain at the Residency, where Mr. Cooper had 
kindly received us, until he could write to Man- 
delay, and receive orders in respect to my resi- 
dence. 


A TEMpPoRARY HoME. — Subsequently the Woon 
so far relaxed as to give us a very good zayat for 
our temporary residence, in the middle of the south 
part of the town, and not far from his own house, 
where he can kindly look after us, and see that we 
come to no hurt. It is quite an aristocratic place. 
Itis called the Meu-gung zayat, from meu (“ruler”) 
and gung (“glory”), signifying the zayat with the 
glory of the gentry emanating from it. With the 
help of bamboos and leaves, and a little over thirty 
rupees, we have fitted it up so as to make a vey 
comfortable dwelling. One haif is a reception- 
room, and the other is dining-room, bed-room, and 
study, conveniently slipped into one. 

We see Ka Khyens daily, and I am driving at 
their language. I have already dug a little gram- 
mar out of it, and a considerable vocabulary of 
their words. I propose to prepare for them a 
book ; and there will, from all I see of them, be 
no lack of pupils to study it. 

Since writing the above, a Parsee merchant called, 
who says he came here with an order from the king, 
permitting him to reside here, two years ago; and 
he has not yet been allowed to build, but merely to 
rent. 

Dec. 24, 1873. 

PROSPECTS FOR SHAN WorK.— Before coming 
up here, I had thought of the place as a favorabie 
position fora Shan missionary ; but an acquaint- 
ance with things on the ground has led to a change 
of views. The population is largely Shan; but 
they have long been under Burmese rule; and it has 
been the policy of the Burmese everywhere to make 
their language paramount, and to tread out the 
literature of the conquered native, and supply its 
place with their own. They have succeeded in a 
remarkable measure with the Talaing, by supersed- 
ing the teaching of Talaing in the dyoungs by the 
teaching of Burman ; and they have pursued a pre- 
cisely similar policy here with the Shan, and with 
like results. Although the majority of the people 
are Shans, the Shan language is not taught ina 
single young in town certainly, and I believe not 
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in the province ; and hence they cannot read Shan, 
and Shan books and tracts are useless among them. 
There are, however, a few who have come from 
the eastern Shan States, where the language is 
taught in the Ayoungs; and I have seen two or 
three parties of traders from that direction since 
our coming here ; and among them the Shan books 
are useful. 


CHINESE SHANS. — But the principal part of the 
Shans who come down here are, I find, Chinese 
Shans, who speak a different dialect, and have 
books in a different character, from that used in the 
printed books. These people come down from the 
Chinese hills in large numbers, during the dry sea- 
son, in search of work ; and, although the subjects 
of China, they have the character of peaceable 
people, and are allowed to sleep in the city, while 
the Ka Khyens are not. 

Some nights ago, I heard one of them reading 
ina neighboring sayat for more than two hours ; 
and I went out at ten o'clock to see his book. I 
found it written in the Tai Mow character, in which 
the body of the letters are all diamond shaped, in- 
stead of round. He was reading to his fellow-trav- 
ellers, some of whom had fallen asleep around the 
fire; but there were still left a few wakeful hearers : 
all of which speaks well for the interest of the peo- 
plein books. The book was written on one side 
of their Chinese rice-paper, and very handsomely 
executed, on a page a foot and a half long by six 
inches broad. 

The next day I showed him a printed copy of 
Matthew ([ have none but my own copy), and 
pointed out to him the correspondence between his 
diamond-shaped letters and the rounded ones in the 
printed book. He saw the likeness ; but I could 
not induce him to try and make out the meaning. 
Indeed, there seems to be considerable difference 
in dialect. We cannot translate the Scriptures for 
all these tribes ; but we can prepare for them a few 
small books containing truth enough to save the 
souls of the readers, if they read nothing more, and 
then leave them to study the Bible in some allied 
language. Were I in the Shan department, I should 
at once have the catechism put into Chinese Shan 
character, and lithographed. It could be done at 
a very little expense, and would, I am sure, be in 
great demand among the people, and, I think, 
would do much good. 


SHANS FROM WESTERN CHINA.— Writing of 
the Chinese Shans suggests Western China, where 
these people came from. They are all Chinese 
subjects, and live between one and two hundred 
miles of Bhamo. A Chinese mandarin, who occu- 
pies the position of deputy commissioner at Tali- 
foo, called a few days ago; and I told him we 
thought of going into his country, and asked him 
if he would give us as good a zayat to live in at 
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Talifoo as the one he saw us in. He replied, that, 
owing to recent wars, Talifoo is at present an unde- 
sirable place for me to go to; but he would recom- 
mend us to go to Yunan City, where things would 
be agreeable. I told him I wished to go to the 
Miantse, and asked, if I went to Canton by sea, 
and then up the river, how far I could go in a boat. 
“ All the way,” he answered, but added, it was a 
rough, wild country, and he would advise me, if we 
went by sea, to go up the Yangtse, where the 
whole way would be through a civilized country. 
He remarked, further, that the Miantse were frag- 
mentary tribes of a large kingdom which existed in 
the south of China two thousand years ago. 

But I feel very anxious to see a mission well 
established among the Ka Khyens, and in successful 
operation, before going farther. They are a people 
much more numerous than the Karens, spreading up 
the country far and wide between Assam and China, 
and reaching on the north to the sources of the 
Irrawaddy. They appear quite as ready, to say the 
least, to receive the gospel, as Kothah-byu was when 
he first heard it ; and I fully believe a great bless- 
ing would attend adequate efforts. 

It is very difficult, however, to get a footing here. 
The woon, or governor, until he has instructions 
from the king, will not allow us to buy a house or 
rent a house in town; nor will he permit us to go 
into the Ka Khyen villages in the country. ‘Soon 
after Capt. Sladen went among the Ka Khyens with 
the exploring expedition,” the woon said to me, 
“the Ka Khyens came down and attacked Bhamo ; 
and there is no knowing what might happen, if you 
were to go out.” 

So here we are, “waiting for something to turn 
up,” but driving away at the study of the Ka Khyen 
language, and preaching the gospel to all comers. 
I have avery zealous and efficient assistant in a 
Khyen preacher, who understands Burman ; and 
he is indefatigable in his labors. While I am 
studying with a Ka Khyen and a Shanin one part of 
our zayat, he is seated in the other, preaching to 
variuus tribes and tongues, among whom is a large 
sprinkling of priests and priestesses, who come to 
listen in larger numbers than I have ever seen them 
do anywhere before. 

Last Sunday, at forenoon worship, we had be- 
tween thirty and forty of all descriptions, and 
among them eight Ka Khyen men, seven from the 
mountains ; and I was pressed for a good interpret- 
er for them. It occurred to me that Goldsmith, 
when he was beset with bailiffs, put them into livery, 
and made them pass for servants: so, as I have a 
good supply of spies about me, I thought it would 
be a good plan to utilize them, and laid hands on 
one who is a good Ka Khyen and Shan scholar, in- 
sisting on his acting as interpreter. He did the 
work for a while, but so heartlessly, that a Ma-thu- 
dan, a priestess in the congregation, volunteered to 
do it better, which put life and apparent interest in 
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the subject. My text was John iii. 16, 17 ; and, by 
help of spy and priestess, I think I succeeded in 
making the Ka Khyens understand the way of salva- 
tion. They said they did; and the head man 
looked as if his heart was gladdened. 


LETTER FROM Mr. D. A. W. SMITH. 


[The following letter shows that a missionary’s life is no sine- 
cure, and gives the reader a taste of missionary labors and trials. 
It was written in no spirit of complaint ; but is a private letter, 
describing simply matters of fact.] 

Hentuapa, Dec. 26, 1873. 

A Busy Lire.—This month I have been as 
busy as a bee, and busier; for bees have a quiet 
time of it as soon as evening comes on; while my 
labors have been prosecuted, frequently, late into 
the night. I have had my annual preachers’ class. 
At the request of the native pastors and preachers, 
I began last year to give the month of December 
to teaching them. Last year only six came in, 
but this year, fourteen, of whom five were or- 
dained. Oh the multitude and variety of ques- 
tions relating to their work, the Bible, and every 
thing (for I have never repressed them), which 
have been discussed by us! We read over to- 
gether and discussed Dr. Binney’s Lectures on 
Sermonizing. They also prepared plans of ser- 
mons on texts which I selected for them; and the 
afternoons were devoted to the study of Dr. 
Albro’s Question-Book on the Parables, which I 
translated several years ago, and printed last year. 
I believe the preachers have been greatly profited ; 
and I know I have been myself greatly driven to 
keep along my other necessary work, and at the 
same time devote myself to the class. 

One of my other duties this month has been the 
purchase of our annual supply of paddy (rice) for 
the school. On account of the anticipated famine 
in Bengal, there is an unusual demand for paddy 
for this province. Government is purchasing and 
storing up large quantities in various parts of the 
famine district. This, in addition to the demands 
of the merchants for shipping to Europe, which 
have been as usual, has sent the price of paddy up, 
and it is increasing daily. I have engaged 800 
baskets for 65 rupees per hundred baskets. The 
delay of a few weeks would probably add, at least, 
10 rupees per hundred to the price. 


MiscELLANEOUS WorK.— Another of my du- 
ties has been the superintending of the erection 
of a granary of good teak-timber, calculated to 
hold 1,000 baskets of paddy, and to last as long as 
a missionary shall be needed in this station. The 
cost of it is borne by a friend of Miss De Wolfe’s 
in Nova Scotia, who devoted $100 to be used for 
the school. 

Another of my labors has been the general su- 
pervision of the school of 57 pupils: two came 
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in to-day, which makes the number 59, all of whim 
are boarders. 

Another task has been the getting ready copy 
for the January number of “ The Morning Star.” 


SOME OF A MISSIONARY’s TRIALS. — To-mor- 
row the preachers’ class will break up, and I must 
make my preparations immediately for a two- 
months’ tour among the churches. I dread the 
cold very much, It seems as if my blood was 
getting thinner and thinner every year. The ther- 
mometer rarely, if ever, goes below 58°; and yet 
I almost never, in the jungle, sleep later than two 
or three o’clock in the morning. I then wake up, 
and stay awake with the cold. The chapels, where 
I sleep, are usually open to the weather on two or 
more sides ; and the floor, elevated from the ground 
three or four, or more feet, is so loosely put together 
that the cold air comes up as freely as if there were 
no floor at all. As all my travelling kit has to be 
carried by coolies, I cannot have a bed heavy and 
thick enough to protect me from the cold from 
beneath, 


JAN. 1, 1874.—I am off to-morrow for a long 
and fatiguing journey in the eastern portion of my 
field, and among the Yoma Mountains. I expect 
to be gone a month, after which, another month 
in the southern part of the field. 


SIAM. 
Mission to the Chinese at Bangkok. 


LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN, 


I HAVE two young men, members of the church, 
and two of the native teachers, under daily instruc- 
tion. They scarcely constitute a schvol of the 
prophets, nor even a theological class: still the 
Aoyog Tov Oevd is studied carefully, and, already, to 
some extent, by them given to their countrymen. 
We have already gone over the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and with this new year begin the letters to the 
Corinthians in a similar manner. The younger 
members of-the class are committing “ The Manual 
of Doctrine,” which the older ones have before 
studied. Questions sometimes occur which make 
a reference to the Old Testament Scriptures neces- 
sary, when we endeavor to bring out the point in 
question, and refer to illustrative passages. 

Mrs. Dean is still at work in her school of 
Chinese boys, and the other school for Siamese 
women and girls, —the former under the instruc- 
tion of a Chinaman and the latter taught by a 
Christian woman, and both at the expense of Mrs. 
Dean, and under her superintendence and instruc- 
tion. 

We have not recently baptized converts ; but our 
congregations on the sabbath are large and prom- 
ising. A few persons at each of our stations are 
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candidates for church-membership. Some of the 
older members are near the end of their pilgrim- 
age, but are among the most regular at all the ser- 
vices of the sabbath and meetings of the church. 
One of the men baptized last year has been so 
buried in the world, that we have seen nothing of 
him for several weeks ; but he has experienced a 
resurrection, and last sabbath showed himself at 
chapel to the joyful congratulations of all his 
brethren. He seemed to have still the winding- 
sheet about him, and his hands bound. We wait 
for the command of Jesus, ‘‘ Loose him, and let 
him go.” 

Others, through “ the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches,” become unfruitful in Chris- 
tian usefulness. 


Mission to Japan. 
LETTER FROM MR. ARTHUR. 


Yoxouama, Feb. 17, 1874. 


BEGINNING WorK. — Mrs. Brown has begun a 
young ladies’ school with encouraging prospects. 
Dr. Brown has begun a morning preaching service 
in Japanese, in his house, on the sabbath. Mrs. 
Arthur is helping me in the instruction of an even- 
ing class of young men. We read the Bible, and 
pray with them. Sabbath afternoons I have a 
Bible class. Dr. and Mrs. Brown come over. 
The young men appear much interested. I am 
reading Mark with them, seeking to establish in 
their minds the conviction of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ. Last Sunday we read the account of 
Christ feeding the five thousand. They seemed 
bewildered, and unable to comprehend it. At last 
one of them exclaimed, as if it were a revelation, 
“Tf Jesus Christ did such works, he must have the 
power of God!” You may believe I did not fail 
to tell them, that, just because he did “such works,” 
we believe him to be indeed the Son of God. I 
can scarcely realize that “the heathen” are com- 
ing to my house for instruction; that to-night I 
read with them from the third chapter of John of 
the new birth, and of God’s great love, — words 
which are familiar to us, but strange to them, — 
truths which are a very part of our being, but of 
which they have the faintest glimmering. Yet 
they are not “the heathen” of my childish imagi- 
nation. They are young men, intelligent, cour- 
teous, well dressed in their own flowing robes, 
who have abandoned the gods of their fathers, and 
are willing to listen to Christian truth. Oh that 
God would grant unto them salvation! 


POLITICAL ‘TROUBLES.—There are some 
troubles in the south at the present time; anda 
regiment of Japanese soldiers, among them several 
Christians, has just left here for the scene of the 
disorder. There is no doubt that there is a large 
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and powerful party in the empire, who would 
gladly see the old régime — Taikoon, Daimios, and 
Feudalism —re-established. What the result will 
be none can predict; but I think the Mikado’s 
government is strong at present. 


GERMANY. 


LETTER FROM Mr. LINK. 


[The following deeply interesting letter is from one of the 
earnest, zealous, and truly able evangelists who are now doing 
so much to give a pure and living Christianity to the people o f 
Germany. The letter was written to Mr. Lehmann at Berlin, 
and by him translated and sent tothe Rooms. The references 
in the letter to Social Democrats may not be understood. 
They are the communists and /ree-thinkers, both in politics 
and in religion. When Brother Link speaks of the Jastor, he 
means the Lutheran minister of the parish.] 


EcKERNFORDE, March 6, 1874. 


My DEAR BroTHER LEHMANN, — Oh “bless the 
Lord, my soul, and forget not all his benefits!” So 
I must call out to-day from the depth of my soul, 
thinking of the great things which the Lord does 
daily to his poor servant. Quite wonderfully he 
has blessed me on this newly begun tour, and has 
opened so many doors to me, as I never gould 
imagine. 

From Heilbronn I went through Worms and 
Cassel to Hamburg, and spent the Sunday in 
Altona, where for the first time I had the honor of 
preaching in the fine new chapel. In spite of the 
unfavorable weather, the meetings were well at- 
tended. Also, in the week, we had very good con- 
gregations ; and one evening I went to Wilhelms- 
burg, where I preached in a large dancing-saloon, 
which was quite crowded. The people listened 
with much attention and devotion, and wished me 
to come back to them soon. On Friday I pro- 
ceeded into the inner part of Sleswick-Holstein. 
My first stopping-place was Pinneberg, where I 
could preach the gospel to a numerous audience 
with the evident blessing of the Lord. From there 
I went on to Elmshorn, where we could enjoy a 
glorious sabbath, On Monday I preached again 
in the chapel, and on Tuesday I went to Barmstadt. 
Here the brethren had hired a great saloon in the 
first hotel of the town, and had advertised the 
meeting by placards. The saloon was able to con- 
tain eight hundred or one thousand people; and 
already, an hour before the beginning, it was 
crowded. Oh, what a congregation! But what a 
task, also, for the humble servant of God to tell the 
gospel to such a number of unconverted souls! 
The Lord gave grace that I could perform it to 
the blessing of all of us. Greatly moved, there sat 
and stood before me many people, from all classes 
of society, and entreated me to preach once more, 
which I also promised. On Wednesday I went to 
Alloeslahe, a real nest of Social Democrats. Some 
of our friends were afraid they might make a dis- 
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turbance ; but all went off in good order. The large 
saloon was again crowded. I preached on Luke 
xix. 41,42, and thus poured cold water on the fire 
of Democracy. Thursday I preached again in 
Barmstadt ; and the congregation was still more 
numerous than the first time. Galleries and plat- 
forms, —all were thickly crowded, and in breathless 
attention. 

When, the next morning, my friend and I were 
on the way to Elmshorn, we met in the railway 
carriage three passengers, — one was a woman. I 
took the liberty of asking where she was going, and 
who she was. She said she was a seed-seller : where- 
upon I answered that mine was the same busi- 
ness. She looked at me in astonishment, and then 
exclaimed, “Oh, my dear sir! now I know you: I 
heard you preach last night ;” and she went on lay- 
ing down a beautiful profession of her spiritual 
experiences, and the blessing she had derived from 
my sermon. Then the two men also began to say 
how well they had been pleased: they had never 
thought that the Baptists preached like that; it 
was very different from the churches, &c. Brother 
F. wrote to me, a few days ago, that, since that time, 
the people have been in a great stir and agitation ; 
and that they much wish me to come back, and 
that I should arrange to preach at least three 
times. 


PREACHING IN THE Music HaLi.— From 
Elmshorn I went to Sleswick, where Brother 
Peterson had not neglected to make all prepara- 
tions necessary to attack the powers of darkness. 
I have often spoken to large congregations before ; 
but here it surpassed by far all that I had ever 
experienced in this line. Sunday and Monday we 
were in the chapel ; but on Tuesday we went to the 
great Music Hall, and Friday evening to the so- 
called Lorenz-Saloon: both have room for fifteen 
hundred to two thousand people ; and, half an hour 
before the service was to commence, every seat 
was taken. Oh, what a mission! I sighed, and 
inwardly cried to the. Lord to assist my weakness, 
and he heard my prayer. Noiselessly the large 
audience lisfened to me for an hour; and at the 
conclusion many came forth to thank me. Only 
a number of Social Democrats, who had sent again 
their representatives, began at the end of the ser- 
vice one of their gay and merry songs ; but a unani- 
mous call of silence, and “Out with them!” soon 
put an end to this interruption. The meeting on 
Friday was almost larger than the first one. Here 
a Social Democrat came up to me, and asked me if 
I would not permit him to say some words in reply 
to my speech. I answered, that, if he could get the 
room for the following evening, he might say as 
much as he pleased: I, for my part, had nothing to 
do with politics. Whereupon he quickly went off. 
Wednesday evening I preached again in our 
chapel, and on Thursday in Kirchenholz, in a 
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large dancing-saloon, to at least one thousand peo- 
ple. This is the most beautiful and the richest part 
of the country, and never before have meetings of 
this kind taken place here ; but we may be sure to 
have made breaches in the bulwarks of Satan. 


PREACHING IN THE THEATRE. — Saturday I 
went on to Cappeln, where a ngw field of mission- 
ary labor was opened to me. The dear brethren 
had again prepared every thing, and especially had 
not forgotten the best preparation, — prayer. Sun- 
day I preached in our chapel, where there was not 
much room; but on Monday and Tuesday I ap- 
peared in the theatre, —a mighty room with two 
galleries, which was perfectly filled with people 
from all ranks. Of course, also, the Social Demo- 
crats were there, a terrible set of people, who cer- 
tainly had no good intentions, if no higher hand 
had kept them from the execution of them. There 
were about two thousand people present ; and I am 
not able to describe the impression on my soul, 
when standing on the stage, and seeing this crowd 
before me, a great part of which did not behave as 
if they had come to hear a sermon. But the 
tumult was soon over when I began ; and I trust 
the Lord blessed his word in the souls of these 
people. At the close many again came to speak 
tome. The head master of the school went all 
the way home with me, and said that such a Alay 
(the sermon in the theatre) was good food for the 
inhabitants, which they ought to enjoy more fre- 
quently. The second service went off better still 
than the first, there being not the least noise and 
disturbance this time. The pastor’s family was 
there also. The newspapers had sent their report- 
ers to see what happened in the theatre. The 
next morning there appeared in the “ Schleybote ” 
a very acknowledging article, written, itis believed, 
by the director of the agricultural school. 

Now I went to Kiefeld, where I preached again in 
a dancing-saloon ; and, when we afterwards asked 
for the bill, the owner refused to give it, saying 
that I was quite welcome to preach there again if 
I liked. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE LUTHERAN Pastor. — 
From there I proceeded to Eckernfirde, a very 
wicked little town on the Baltic. Here I preached 
in the largest hall: numbers of people flowed in 
from all sides : soon no place was to be had. But 
they were a rough people, like savages. Still the 
gospel had a power over them too. Like a wall, 
they sat and stood; and many a tear was quietly 
dropped. I again had the honor of seeing the 
pastor among them. I visited him, and found him 
a very kind, amiable man. He said these meetings 
belonged to the signs of the time: in the church 
they could no longer do any thing ; men like me, 
without gown and bands, had to stand up. His 
church is empty, even on Sunday mornings ; and 
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once he had only two listeners. Still he believed 
that all these people were born again in baptism 
when little children. Yesterday I was again in 
Sleswick ; to-day I go into the country, and shall 
preach in the evening in a schoolhouse. 

Thus I must conclude my letter, entreating you 
finally not to leave off praying for me with all your 
church ; for I feel deeply, that this work requires a 
strong body and a strong mind, and much grace of 


God. 
With brotherly love, 
J. C. Link, 


LETTER FROM Mrs. WIBERG. 


StrockHoLm, Feb. 20, 1874. 

MISSIONS HELPING MIssions.—I send a little 
contribution for the Burman mission from my 
Sunday-school boys. It is comparatively a trifle ; 
yet it goes to show that the principle which I have 
endeavored to instil into their minds, of giving 
something in return for the many benefits received, 
is still practised. 


REMOVAL. — Through letters from Mr. Wiberg 
you have been informed of our removal from the 
northern to the southern extremity of the city. 
The distance between our chapel and the place 
where we are now living made it almost impossible 
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for me to fill my place in the Sunday school on 
the north. I have therefore resigned. Anna 
Wiberg and Miss Mary Johanson now have charge 
of my department, numbering over 100 boys- 
The entire number in the whole school in Decem- 
ber last was 800 scholars. 

It was not without feelings of regret and self- 
sacrifice that Mr. Wiberg and myself removed so 
far from our pleasant place of worship; but we 
felt that somebody ought to help the few who were 
laboring in the more destitute and neglected part 
of Stockholm. Here there is a wide field for use- 
fulness. We feel that the Lord has directed our 
steps, and that he will bless our united efforts in 
the extension of his kingdom. 

In the room which was rented some four years 
ago, we still have preaching twice every Sunday, and 
a weekly prayer-meeting. Our Sunday school — 
of 356scholars, 24 teachers, two Bible classes, and a 
sewing-society — has done, and is still doing, much 
in the way of furnishing poor children with cloth- 
ing during the winter. I have now only a class of 
14 girls, but am looking hopefully forward to the 
time (the Lord blessing our undertaking) when we 
shall have not only a large Sunday school, but a 
week-day school, and a house of worship, in which 
hundreds will assemble to hear the blessed news of 
salvation. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


MISSIONS AND MEN OF CULTURE. 


AT the present day there are many Chris- 
tians, who, like many Jews in the times of 
Christ, “having eyes, see not, and, having ears, 
hear not.” We rejoice in the belief, that, since 
the commencement of the era of modern 
missions, the friends of the enterprise have 
marvellously increased in number. A mission- 
ary spirit has been awakened in evangelical 
churches exceeding that which has existed in 
any other period of their history. Still it 
cannot be denied that many, particularly in 
the so-called higher classes of society, feel no 
interest at all in this great subject ; and this 
indifference, we regret to say, is not confined 
wholly to those who take little interest in 
matters pertaining to evangelical religion. It 
might naturally be supposed that the unique 
grandeur of this mighty enterprise —a mighty 
enterprise in every sense of the terms — would 


awaken universal enthusiasm; that the im- 
portant influence which it must exert on the 
civilization of the heathen nations, and on the 
enlargement of our knowledge of geography, 
anthropology, ethnology, the history of reli- 
gions and of languages, would make it an ob- 
ject of interest. And yet in nota few periodi- 
cals, both of a scientific and popular character, 
as well as in daily newspapers, and books of 
travels, missions are not infrequently treated 
in a one-sided and polemic spirit, and often in 
a spirit of malice and contempt; so that the 
bare recognition of them is more calculated to 
produce opposition to them than sympathy 
with them. 

Nevertheless, the missionary enterprise has 
the strongest claims on the sympathy of men 
of even the highest culture, not merely on ac- 
count of its specific grandeur, its influence on 
historical culture, and its manifold bearings on 
human knowledge, but especially on account 
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of the intellectual and spiritual blessings which 
it brings to the heathen nations. — Dr. Chris¢- 
lied. 


Dr. MAson thus describes the early reli- 
gious training of Burmans. The Mamah- 
kayya, “the worship that ought to be made,” 
holds the same place in Buddhism that the 
Assembly’s Catechism does in Scotch Pres- 


byterianism, or the Church of England’s Cate- 


chism in English Episcopacy. Itis committed 
to memory by the whole Buddhist male popu- 
lation, both in Pali and Burmese. It is rather 
a litany than a catechism, and contains not a 
word on idolatry, except man-worship. The 
original consists of twenty-six Pali verses, of 
four lines, with eight syllables in each line, and 
is so composed that one verse consists usually 
of one sentence, with a single verb at the 
close, all the other words being either nouns, 
adjectives, or participles in the accusative case. 
The language is quite musical to the ear, and 
easily committed to memory. Take, for exam- 
ple, the two first lines, — 
Thugatan, thugatan, thetan. 
Kuthalan, kuthalan, jatan. 

The Burmese version is a paraphrase; and 
the Buddha, who is never mentioned by his 
family name, Gaudama, is described as pos- 
sessing every conceivable good quality, with 
almighty power, infinite wisdom, and un- 
bounded compassion ; and as laboring and 
suffering, not for his own salvation alone, but 
also that others might be saved. He is not 
exhibited as a sin-offering, but as a guide 
and teacher. The Buddhists do not pray to a 
personal deity, to the Buddhi, or any other 
individual. Their prayers merely express 
wishes that the things desired may happen to 
them ; and, if they do, they come in the way 
of law, and are looked upon as effects from 
causes ; they are asked as consequences of 
performing meritorious deeds. Every offer- 
ing is accompanied by a prayer of this kind. 
The God of a majority of the human race is 
thus simply Matthew Arnold’s, “the stream 
or tendency by which all things fulfil the law 
of their being,” the machine of the universe, 
and not its Maker. Exceptionally Gaudama 
and his saints, who have passed into Vigdan, 
are referred to as if still existing, and able to 
aid the suppliant ; and, although not addressed 
directly, the desire is expressed that they may 
afford assistance. 
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How To MAKE Heapway. — We commend the following 
extract to the attention of those who believe in the Miiller- 
Stanley method of missionary work. The extract is from a 
paper read at the recent Allahabad Conference, by Rev. T. 
V. Finch, a missionary at Lahore, India. 

“ WE make small way so long as the arena 
into which we challenge, or are challenged, is 
that of logic, metaphysics, laws of evidence 
of human courts, instead of meeting men face 
to face with the living oracle and the Spirit’s 
ministration, with God the righteous Judge, 
the voice of the Son of God, the convincing 
and new-creating Spirit. The heart-breaking 
ministry of the Baptist is deeply needed. 
The way in which the Mohammedans writhe 
and wince at this teaching seems to show that 
they are amenable to it. The “ Tambih-ul- 
ghafileen” (“ Repentance of the Careless”) 
published at Cawnpore before the mutiny, 
showed by the celebrity and wide circulation 
it acquired, that a searching call to repentance 
may yet from the lips of some divinely-com- 
missioned Elias be destined to find its way to 
the ears and hearts of the Moslem, to be fol- 
lowed by the still small voice of the Spirit's 
witness to Jesus and his cross. One of my 
students, who is an Afghan, tells me how well 
he remembers a preacher (Mohammedan he 
believes) coming to the village where he lived, 
near Jellahabad, and preaching repentance in 
thrilling tones, rousing the whole village peo- 
ple, who assembled in crowds, weeping and 
groaning, confessing their sins, and pledging 
themselves to amendment of life, purer and 
more constant worship, stricter obedience, &c. 
The effect of this was long continued, he 
told me ; and in case of any becoming remiss 
and falling back, they would expostulate one 
with another, and recall each other to act on 
past impressions. Such an instance of Mo- 
hammedan revival, which my informant very 
simply described, though never accustomed 
to hear of Christian revivals, struck me as 
worth remembering, and as suggestive of 
another method of preaching than that we 
often adopt. There is another lesson often 
impressed on me as on Henry Martyn in 
Shiraz, that there is a deep feeling of need 
stirring in the hearts of many devout Mos- 
lems, — need of nearness to God, of a higher, 
diviner life, of fellowship with the best, purest, 
truest, loveliest Being, — with God, —a dim, 
restless,unsatisfied craving after a life the coun- 
terpart of that St. Paul describes as experi- 
enced in himself, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” Some of my brethren will re- 
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member what a fervent and deep response this 
text found in one whom Martyn had much con- 
verse with in Persia.” 


BotH AT HOME AND ABROAD. — Interest 


in the cause of missions in the Church athome , 


has its history as truly as the work of missions 
among the nations abroad. Here are the 
roots of the tree, whose branches, according 
to the divine promise, are to overshadow the 
heathen world. A view of the development of 
the work at home (both general and in detail), 
reports of societies, interesting letters, and 
biographies of distinguished missionaries and 
friends of missions, and accounts of the rise 
and growth of missionary interest in various 
localities, will show that the missionary enter- 
prise is not “a thing done in a corner,” but 
that it has in its service a mighty host all over 
the Christian world, while the homeland from 
which it has gone forth has received from it a 
rich and abundant blessing. — Dr. Christlied. 


WHEN presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary to the Bible Society in 
the Town Hall on the 28th ultimo, Bishop 
Milman made this remark. The primary edu- 
cation scheme lately inaugurated by govern- 


ment will no doubt prove a great blessing to - 


the peasantry of Bengal; but in order that 
that scheme may prove a blessing to the 
spirit, as well as to the intellect, the word of 
God in the vulgar tongue must be scattered 
broadcast over the land. Even the boys who 
receive their education in missionary schools 
are apt to become indifferent to all religion 
when they leave school; and the boys of gov- 
ernment schools are exposed to the same 
danger, to a much more fearful degree. 
Therefore is it all the more incumbent on the 
Bible Society to give this people the Bible in 
their own homes. If we have any firm faith 
in the power of the great God who appor- 
tions our lot, and guides our destinies, we 
must believe that the God of providence is 
teaching the hitherto illiterate Indian peasant 
and mountaineer to read in his mother tongue, 
any book at all, only in order that the same 
peasant or mountaineer may have it in his 
power to read the Holy Scriptures. The Rev. 
Mr. Robertson urged the necessity of the 
natives of this country taking in hand the 
work of translating the Bible into their va- 
rious languages and dialects, like Martin 
Luther. The frequent recommendation of 
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this course, by a translator’so accomplished 
as Dr. Wenger, should stir up scholars like 
the Rev. K. M. Bannerjya and Nehemiah 
Goreh. 


“ AT arecent meeting of the Bengal (Na- 
tive) Christian Association, Baboo Mathura 
Nath Bose B. L. read a lecture on the “ Ob- 
stacles in the Church to the Progress of 
Christianity in Bengal.” He stated that the 
indifferent life led by Christians in Bengal, for 
the most part, operates as the leading obsta- 
cle to the progress of Christianity, and that 
the duty of preaching the gospel is not exten- 
sively appreciated by Bengalee Christians. 
It was also pointed to as an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that the Native ministry is so ill 
manned: few are disposed to join its ranks, 
while some are retiring from it. Equally un- 
fortunate is the belief that those who devote 
themselves to the work of preaching the 
gospel should, at the same time, take to 
secular employment as a means of support. 


“ THE Evangelical Review ” mentions, that, 
as the result of a discussion in the Calcutta 
Missionary Conference on methods of mis- 
sionary work, several missionaries belonging 
to the different societies intend to hold open- 
air meetings for united co-operation in preach- 
ing, both in Bengalee and English. It is 
proposed to occupy a station in the city for 
perhaps a week at a time, and then move to 
another. Probably, also, a tent may be 
erected on the .Waidan, at which missionaries 
will remain, relieving each other by turns, and 
engaging in the work of preaching, convers- 
ing with inquirers, and circulating Scriptures 
and tracts. 


MISSIONS NOT A NEW THING.—The mis- 
sionary enterprise is nothing new: it is no 
invention merely of our own times; it dates 
back as far as the Christian church. Wher- 
ever Christianity has gone, it has gone through 
the instrumentality of missions. It is, hence, 
only a debt of gratitude to acknowledge the 
older as well as the modern history of missions. 
And this is of importance as well for the theory 
of missions as for the judicious working of 
them. A comparison of the past with the 
present will confirm us in the belief that we 
have happily made advancement. It will show 
us, also, that we have much to learn from the 
missions of the earlier ages, inasmuch as they 
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were confessedly conducted not without wis- 
dom and the Spirit of God. — Dr. Christlieb. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Muissions.—Says Dr. 
Christlieb, “An intimate acquaintance with 
missionary history is not only the foundation 
of right views of the missionary enterprise ; 
but it is also indispensable to a genuine love 
of the work and a hearty co-operation in it.” 


THE HuMAN FAMILY.— The most com- 
monly accepted subdivisions of the human 
family classify them in the following races: 
the Aryan, stretching from Iceland to Cal- 
cutta, embracing nearly all the nations of 
Europe, and the inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
Georgia, Persia, and Northern Hindostan, and 
including as one of its leading offshoots 
(though the linguistic affinities have not yet 
been clearly made out) the Semitic nations, 
i.e., Jews, Arabians, and some minor tribes, 
the number about 369,000,000; the Tu- 
ranian, the most populous subdivision, con- 
taining about 552,000,000 souls, and spread- 
ing over almost all parts of the continent of 
Asia not hitherto mentioned, and in Europe, 
including the Turks, Cossacks, Finns, and 
Laplanders ; the Negro of Africa and New 
Guinea, comparatively very little known, popu- 
lation formerly estimated at 80,000,000, but 
probably not less than 196,000,000; the 
Malay, about 200,000,000 more, peopling the 
Eastern Archipelago, Australia, Madagascar, 
New Zealand, and the islands of the Pacific. 
The dwindling aborigines of the American 
Continent, now calculated at 100,000,000, are 
probably to be affiliated either to the Turanian 
or the Malay races. 7 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE WoRLD. — It is 
difficult to say how many languages there are 
in the world. Zhree hundred is probably a 
low estimate. Prof. Max Miiller, “a scholar 
renowned throughout the world,” estimates 
them at zine hundred; but he includes in this 
enumeration many of the rank of mere dia- 
lects. The Bible, or a portion of it, exists 
in about two hundred and thirty different 
tongues. 


MOHAMMEDANISM has become a great prop- 
agandist power of late, and made some prog- 
ress. Dr. Mitchell, who understands the 
subject thoroughly, said, touching the Mussul- 
mans of India, before the Allahabad Confer- 
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ence, that “there is no evidence that Islam 
gained many converts from Hindooism ; and 
from the aboriginal races there are none.” In 
Central Africa its progress has doubtless been 
exaggerated. While it is showing new activ- 
ity, its political power is everywhere waning. 
Its dominant sway is circumscribed in Russia 
and India. Rev. R. Clark, an old missionary 
among Mussulmans, says, “ Mohammedanism 
seems to be declining everywhere. In Turk- 
istan the power of Russia is pressing heavily 
upon it from the north: in India that of Eng- 
land is weakening it from the south. In Con- 
stantinople and Turkey, European progress 
and civilization are altogether undermining it. 
The present time is the Church’s opportu- 
nity.” — Zion’s Herald. 


HEATHENISM.— The largest portions of 
the earth are cursed with Paganism in some 
of its forms. Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Brahminism are wonderful specimens of Sa- 
tanic skill. Asia and Africa are cursed with 
these evils ; but Christianity is driving them 
from these great mission-fields of the church. 
Satan is routed all along the line. The hor- 
rible slave-trade in Eastern and Central Africa 
has been suppressed. In Southern Africa the 
Wesleyan Church is gathering a rich spiritual 
harvest. On the western coast the work of 
grace is increasingly successful. Great and 
glorious are the successes of the gospel in 
India and China. The work of grace in those 
countries is marvellous. Look at the work 
among the Sonthals and Teloogoos ; and at 
Bombay and Bengal under Rev. Wm. Taylor. 
What triumphs of grace in Burmah, in the 
South Sea Islands, in the Sandwich Islands, 
in Madagascar! Chinais everywhere yielding 
to the truth. The prospects are encouraging 
in Japan and New Guinea. Wherever we 
look, in heathen or Christian lands, Christian- 
ity is advancing; and her prospects for uni- 
versal triumph in all the earth were never so 
encouraging. The battle with evil in all its 
forms is a terrible one; but Christianity will 
triumph, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it. The outlook is cheering. Let the Church 
rejoice and take courage. — Zion’s Herald. 


JAPAN. — Rev. O. H. Gulick of Osaka, Jap- 
an, has collected facts and statistics setting 
forth the present condition of millions in that 
country. There are twelve missionary so- 
cieties, including the Greek Church and the 
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Roman Catholic, whose representatives are 
laboring there in the following numbers, the 
evangelical societies alone being mentioned: 
American Board, 20; Presbyterian Board 
(Am.), 13; Reformed (Am.), t1; American 
Episcopal, 10; Methodist Episcopal (Am.), 
10; Baptist Union (Am.), 6; Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society (Am.), 5 ; Wesleyan Meth- 
odist (Canadian), 4; Church Missionary So- 
ciety (Eng. Ep.), 6; Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel, 2,— total, 87. Thirty-nine of 
the persons represented by the above numbers 
are ministers, three are missionary physicians, 
and forty-three are ladies. Eight are from 
England, and seventy-nine from America. 
Thirty-three are stationed at Yokohama, six- 
teen each at Yeddo and Osaka, twelve at 
Kobe, eight at Nayaski, and two at Awomori 
Ken (the northern point of Niphon). The 
first two named places are but eighteen miles 
apart, and are connected by a railroad, with 
trains running hourly. In the cities is con- 
centrated a large portion of the wealth and 
intellect of the nation ; and besides, Yeddo is 
the seat of government and the residence of 
the emperor ; hence the importance of holding 
Yokohama and Yeddo as the base of mission- 
ary operations in Japan. 


In a letter dated Yokohama, Jan. 22, 1874, 
and published in “ The Sower,” we find the 
following : — 

“The week of prayer was observed by the 
native Christians here and at Yeddo. There 
was a manifest presence of the Spirit at these 
assemblies. At the conclusion of one of the 
meetings, a young man, a pupil of Dr. Brown’s 
school, who speaks English perfectly, ex- 
pressed himself as deeply interested in his 
soul’s salvation. He also expressed his great 
joy in being able to live with Christian friends, 
and so escape the hinderance he has long felt 
to his exercising faith in Christ, arising from 
the scepticism of his relatives. Another of 
Dr. Brown’s pupils, for some time past a pro- 
fessor of religion, showed a great increase of 
the spirit of fervent prayer. It would be im- 
possible to give a just idea of the fervency of 
some of these prayers. They cry bitterly 
‘with strong cryings and tears, with groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” One man, a very 
estimable native doctor, made a prayer depre- 
cating the unbelief of his countrymen, their 
hardness of heart, their degradation, and their 
prejudices and bigotry, that moved every one 
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to tears ; for he cried and prayed, and prayed 
and cried, till there was not a person in the 
room but was weeping in sympathy with him.” 


Rev. Dr. NesBitt of Samoa said lately 
that sixty years ago every island in Polynesia 
was under the spell of heathenism, while there 
are now about 400,000 Polynesians who have 
been reclaimed from heathenism, and protess 
Christianity. 


SOUTH-EASTERN INDIA. — Twenty villages 


in the province of Arcot, South-eastern India, 


where the Reformed Church has a very suc- 
cessful mission, came over in a body to Chris- 
tianity not long ago; and when last heard 
from were firm in their new position. The 
day of small things has passed at many sta- 
tions where the truth has been faithfully sown 
for years, and the Christian religion has es- 
tablished itself; so that it should not be sur- 
prising that the work advances stridingly. 


DuPLICATED Lives. — How many beloved 
names crowd upon our recollection! We 
think of Swartz, of Zieganbalg, of Brainerd, 
of Henry Martyn, of Judson, of Gordon Hall, 
of John Williams, of Lowrie, and scores of 
others too numerous to enumerate. At the 
call of God they went forth to proclaim sal- 
vation to the heathen ; and by so doing they 
not only accomplished more good abroad than 
it is probable they could have accomplished at 
home; but in so doing they seem to have 
duplicated their lives by the good they ef- 
fected in their beloved native land. — Dr. 
Rufus Anderson on Foreign Missions. 


RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS OF OUR RACE. — The 
latest and most generally accepted calculations 
as to the distribution of man according to his 
religious belief are the following : — 


HEATHEN, 
MOHAMMEDANS, 
JEws, 
CHRISTIANS, 


800,000,000 
160,000,000 

9,000,000 
335,000,000 


TOTAL POPULATION, 1,304,000,000 


The Christian population of our world is 
estimated as follows : — 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 170,000,000 
GREEK CHURCH, ARMENIANS, &c., 89,000,000 
PROTESTANTS, 76,000,000 
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£S> WE began the financial year with a debt 
of $42,069 64. The appropriations of the year, 
including the above debt, reached the sum of 
$289,309.71. The receipts from all sources 
have been $261,530.91,— leaving a balance 
against the Treasury of $27,778.80. 

The receipts of the year, including the 
“Thank Offerings,” are $45,430.21 in excess 
of the previous year, and the debt is $14,290.84 
less. 

We have great reason to praise God, and 
take fresh courage. 


£@>- Tue Anniversaries of our three great 
denominational societies are to be held in the 
city of Washington, May 22-26. The meet- 
ings will begin with the Jubilee, or Fiftieth An- 
nual Meeting, of the Bible and Publication 
Society, which was formed in that city in 1824. 
By arrangement of a joint committee, the order 
of meetings will be as follows, in the Calvary 
Baptist Church : — 

Bible and Publication Society, Friday and 
Saturday, 22d, 23d. 

Am. Bap. Home Mission Society, Saturday 
and Monday, 23d-25th. 

American Baptist Missionary Union, Tues- 
day, 26th. 

The intervening Sunday, 24th, will be occu- 
pied with meetings in the interest of the several 
societies. The MIssIONARY UNION will oc- 
cupy the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on that day. 


UNDER date of Feb. 14, Mr. Campbell 
writes from Ongole, giving an account of his 
journey out, and the safe arrival of the whole 
party, including himself and wife, Mr. Clough 
and wife, with two children. They arrived at 
Ongole Jan. 31. 

The route pursued by this party was 
throuh the Suez Canal to Bombay, and thence 
by rail across Hindostan. 


CIRCULAR FROM THE TELOOGOO MISSION. 
— The relation which has existed for several 
years between the Teloogoo Mission, and the 
American Bible Union has now ceased; I 
having tendered to them my resignation. 


From this time the friends of our Bible work 
among the Teloogoos are requested to send 
all moneys for the revision and, circulation of 
the Teloogoo Scriptures to F. A. Smith, Esq., 
Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, or to the District Secretaries. 


L. JEWETT. 
Ne tore, Inp1a, Feb. 14, 1874. 


To the above let me add, that funds for 
Bible work, in any of our fields, may be sent 
directly to the Missionary Union, and they 
will be expended according to designation. 
Direct as above, to Freeman A. Smith, Treas- 
urer, Tremont Temple, Boston, or to any of 
our District Secretaries. 

GEO. W. GARDNER, 
Cor. Sec. 


&2> BELow we give a brief tabulated state- 
ment of the receipts of the Missionary Union 
for the last ten years. The first column shows 
the donations from churches and individuals ; 
and the second the gross receipts from a// 
sources, including donations, legacies, grants 
from other societies, income from invested 
funds, &c. 


Years. Donations. Totals. 
1864 $109,519.74 $135,525.25 
1865 120,249.02 153,195-57 
1866 124,617.18 1759354-32 
1867 142,661.36 191,714 00 
1868 156,985.61 191,637.58 
1869 168, 363 05 196,897-57 
1870 160,640.97 200,953.80 
1871 157,626.79 202,416.56 
1872 154,611.45 210,199.10 
1873 164,137-98 216,100.70 
1874 185,557-30 261,530.91 


THE Woman’s Missionary Societies have 
done nobly. The receipts of the two socie- 
ties are $33,378.27. This amount has passed 
into the Treasury of the Union. 


MAX MULLER ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. — 
On the evening of Dec. 3, 1873, Max Miiller, 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Ox- 
ford, delivered in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey a very able and remarkable discourse 
on Christian Missions. In the morning of the 
same day, Dean Stanley preached a sermon on 
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the subject of missions ; his text being Acts 
xxvi. 28, 29: “Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
And Paul said, I would to God, that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, were 
both almost and altogether such as I am, ex- 
cept these bonds.” From this passage the Dean 
discoursed on, I. THE Enp, and, II. THE 
MEANS, of Christian missions. At the con- 
clusion of his sermon, he announced Prof. 
Miiller as the lecturer for the evening service 
in the following words: “As their voices” 
(the voices of laymen) “have been raised on 
this sacred subject of missions in many a 
humble parish church ; as also on other sacred 
topics, such as Christian art and history, their 
words have often been heard within the conse- 
crated walls of this and other great abbeys and 
cathedrals: so we shall have the privilege of 
listening this evening in the nave of this church 
to a scholar renowned throughout the world, 
whose knowledge of all heathen religions: in 
connection with the experience of Christian 
missions probably exceeds that of any other 
single person in Europe, in the hope thata 
more systematic form may thus be given to our 
knowledge, and a more concentrated direction 
to our zeal.” The sermon and the /ecture are 
published together by Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Company of New York. 

Prof. Miiller’s lecture is, as already said, able 
and remarkable. The remarkable thing about 
it is the vigorous protest against the attempt 
to instruct the heathen nations in the doctrines 
and forms of the Christian religion. Says 
Miiller, “True Christianity lives, not in our 
belief, but in our love, — our love of God, 
and in our love of man, founded on our love 
of God. That is the whole law and the proph- 
ets; that is the religion to be preached to the 
whole world; that is the gospel which will 
conquer all other religions, even Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism; which will win the 
hearts of all men.” In reply to that kind of 
talk about converting heathen tribes to Chris- 
tianity, “The Spectator,” as quoted by “ The 
Friend of India,” says, — 


“Tt is often a great mistake to suppose that the 
simplest creed is the most credible. Granted a 
living spirit above and within us, it is easier to be- 
lieve in his love, when we are told what he has 
done to prove it, than when we are told of it with- 
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out any such living illustration of its meaning. .. . 
By his own account, Buddhism might give us a 
spiritual morality not far off that of the Chris- 
tian, with an axiom on this head infinitely vaguer 
and less significant, not always distinguishable from 
a kind of Nihilism. For our own parts, we cannot 
help thinking that Prof. Max Miiiler’s view as to 
the proper euthanasia of controversy and dogma 
ought to land him in something much more like 
Buddhism than Christianity as the final religion of 
the world. If creed and dogma are to disappear, 
we shall have a religion of love without any distinct 
God, and without any clear immortality for man ; 
and, how long such a religion of love can exercise 
any living influence, we greatly doubt. No. Prof. 
Max Miiiler has conceived truly and powerfully 
the first stages in missionary development, but not 
the last. Christianity is, in truth, a theology, or it 
is nothing. A religion which does not come from 
God, and declare God, and lift us up to God, 
will never conquer man. That a perfectly right- 
eous God loves us is as profound a basis of 
faith as the mind of man can have. But love 
alone — origin uncertain, object uncertain, destiny 
uncertain—is a mist, a vapor; and that is the 
best thing which a religion without creed and with- 
out dogma can hope to be.” 


’ Prof. Miiller says, “ Let missionaries preach 
the gospel again as it was preached when it 
began the conquest of the Roman empire and 
the Gothic nations; when it had to struggle 
with powers and principalities, with time-hon- 
ored religions and triumphant philosephies, 
with pride of civilization and savagery of life, 
and yet came out victorious.” And how, we 
may ask, was it preached, and by whom prin- 
cipally was it preached, among the Gentiles 
“when it began” its conquests? Did Paul 
have no ¢heology, no creed, to proclaim and en- 
force? Was his one message that of “ love to 
God and love to man,” as the sum and sub- 
stance of the gospel? Nay, verily! Yes; let 
our missionaries preach the gospel as it was 
originally preached, as Paul preached it, as 
others of the apostolic missionaries preached it, 
— Christ crucified, and faith in a Christ cruci- 
fied, — and we have no doubt ofa universal and 
complete triumph over the oldest and strongest 
systems of false religions. Love God and man 
is the demand of the LAW: Jdelieve in the Lord 
Fesus Christ is the demand of the GOSPEL. 
Let us preach the law to convince men of sin: 
let us preach the gospel to bring men to 
Christ. 


Death of Mrs. Bronson. — Annual Meetings. [May, 1874. 


‘ DEATH OF MRS. BRONSON. 


Ir is with deep regret that we announce the death of Mrs. Bronson, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Bronson of Assam. She died at Rangoon, Feb. 3, 1874. Her disease was consump- 
tion. She had been to Singapore, hoping to receive benefit, and was on her return to 
Assam when death claimed its victim. She was only forty-six years of age. 


The following account of her last hours is from a letter of Rev. I. D. Colburn, under 
date of Feb. 5 :— 


“ A little while before she died, as if her vision penetrated the unseen, she exclaimed, 
‘My Jesus, my Jesus!’ After a short pause, she broke the silence with the expression, 
‘ My Father says, Come, come, come !’ and, catching her breath once more, she said, ‘I 
lie in his arms ;’ and then summoning up, as it were, every vestige of remaining strength, 
she sent a loving message to her husband, doubly bereaved by his separation at this 
time, ending with the sweet words, ‘We shall meet in heaven,’ and passed on to the 
other shore. 

“ Sweet end of a faithful Christian life.” 


Mrs. BRONSON, whose maiden name was Frances A. STUDLEY, was born in Worcester, 
Mass., April 27, 1827. She married Rev. Appleton Howe Danforth in 1847, and in 
November of that year sailed with her husband for Gowahati, Assam, where they arrived 
in May, 1848. In 1858 they were compelled to return to this country on account of her 
health. Although intending to resume their labors in Assam, they were prevented by 
various hinderances, until Mr. Danforth’s death, in 1864. On the 21st of October, 1871, 
she sailed again for Assam ; and on the rgth of the following January, she was married 
to Dr. Bronson by Rev. I. J. Stoddard. She leaves two sons and one daughter. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


THE Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D.C., on Tuesday, May 26. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached in the hall of the House of Representatives, on Sunday 
morning, May 24, by Rev. E. Dodge, D.D., President of Madison University. 


G. W. BOSWORTH, Rec. Sec. 
Havernwiti, Mass., April 10, 1874. 


IN accordance with a provision of the constitution, the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the A. B. M. Union will be held in Washington immediately after the final 
adjournment of the meeting of the Union. 


C. B. CRANE, Rec. Sec. 


HartrorpD, Conn., April to, 1874. 


[WE are not able to give the Receipts for March in this number of the Magazine, but shall 
do so in the next.] 
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